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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


UTUMN as a matter of course has always been the 

period of most evident activity in Association af- 
fairs. The focal point of this activity has been the an- 
nual meeting which in turn has been the climax of the 
yearly program. Nineteen hundred forty-seven followed 
the established pattern with the high point at Norris- 
town. Details of the successful and profitable meeting 
there are reported elsewhere in this publication. 

Important Association business is not, however, car- 
ried on only in relation to the annual meeting. Commit- 
tees and officers are busy throughout the year, while 
other devoted members continue to promote the cause 
of the Association and its work in a variety of ways. 
With the successful beginning of a new project all 
members of the organization have a new opportunity 
of becoming active and useful in a service whose possi- 
bilities in behalf of Pennsylvania history are really 
unlimited. 

The new project is the publication of a series of 
“Pennsylvania History Studies,” in pamphlet form. No. 
1, A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans, by Russell 
W. Gilbert, was ready for distribution in mid-October. 
In mid-November over 750 copies had gone out on sale 
or consignment, of which more than 500 copies were 
known to have been sold. A score or more members 
agreed to accept consignments of from six to thirty-five 
to sell in their communities. In one community nearly 
200 copies were sold; one member sold fifty copies and 
is taking fifty more on consignment; another took 
twenty and shortly afterward sent in a check to cover 
payment for those and twenty more copies for which he 
already had orders. Several school districts have sent in 
quantity orders. As a result of this encouraging recep- 
tion of the first effort, a reprint order fer 1,000 copies 
-has been entered. Every member can find some op- 
portunity to help distribute these pamphlets. On page 
75 of this publication further details can be learned. 

Because of the encouraging results just described, ar- 
rangements are going forward for the publication of 
No. 2 in the series, a study of the Quakers by Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Comfort. Continued success in the sale of the 
first two studies will lead to future publications on a 
variety of topics of valuable interest to teachers and 
students of Pennsylvania history. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S ROLE IN OUR NATIONAL 
PROGRESS: 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE?* 


By Amos E. Taytor 


HE national income of the United States is more than one-third 

that of all the nations of the world, while its industrial capacity 
is now equal to that of all other countries combined. These ratios 
reflect measures of productivity and of economic power possessed 
by a country whose population is only about six per cent of that of 
the whole world. 

The state of Pennsylvania represents a unique segment of this 
national economic potential. With only about seven and one-half 
per cent of the country’s total population it stands high as an in- 
dustrial state, as a mining state, and as an agricultural state. What- 
ever may be the impact of world economic developments upon the 
United States, it is certain that Pennsylvania can not insulate itself 
against the effect of these developments. Through prosperity and 
depression the state’s trend of per capita income payments has al- 
ways run more or less parallel with the national trend, although on 
a somewhat higher level. Because of the many and varied channels 
through which industry, mining, and agriculture in Pennsylvania 
contribute to the total production of goods and services, it is hardly 
to be expected that the state could effectively immunize itself 
against the economic currents beating against it from the outside. 

Nevertheless, this simple statement of economic interdependence 
between the whole and the part falls far short of providing an 
answer to the basic questions relating to the economic future of 
Pennsylvania. Because of certain elements of peculiar strength and 


*An address delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, October 24, 1947, at Norristown, Pa. 
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endurance, which are inherent in the economic and social fiber of 
Pennsylvania, the real meaning of “Pennsylvania Week,” which 
was observed recently, extends beyond the area of production 
statistics and competitive bidding for new industries. 

It is appropriate that on this occasion we seek out and appraise 
the elements of both strength and weakness, signs of both the 
permanent and the transitory. In entering upon an economic 
diagnosis I confess to a certain sense of pride which perhaps may 
do violence to the historian’s sense of objectivity. Why shouldn’t 
a native York Countian call attention at once to the recent an- 
nouncement by the Census Bureau that, among the hundreds of 
American cities, the municipality which made the record reduc- 
tion in gross and net debt during 1945 was none other than the 
city of York? I am sure that he may also be forgiven for digging 
out of his dusty files Garet Garret’s article of nearly twenty years 
ago entitled, “Where the Farmers Still Make a Profit.” 

Only recently we have been reminded by the state’s secretary of 
agriculture that Pennsylvania ranks fourteenth in the value of 
agricultural output even though in farm acreage it ranks thirty- 
second. When Mr. Horst, in his speech of October 14, said that 
he had “little to fear for the future of Pennsylvania agriculture,” 
he was strongly fortified by an important historic fact. In the late 
twenties, when foreclosures and bank failures characterized the 
economy of many major agricultural areas Mr. Garret went into 
York and Lancaster counties and “discovered” the nation’s greatest 
exception to agricultural distress. It is perhaps appropriate to re- 
call that, over a period of many years, Lancaster County on more 
than one occasion has won second place, behind Los Angeles 
County, in the dollar value of its agricultural products. 

In order that the rest of agricultural Pennsylvania may get its 
due let me remind you that more than fifty per cent of the state’s 
acreage consists of farm lands and that about half of this is in an 
improved condition. Since the national percentage of land acreage 
devoted to farming is slightly less than fifty-six it is apparent that 
Pennsylvania is, in fact, an agricultural state. The state’s depart- 
ment of commerce reminds us that almost every commercial crop 
except cotton, citrus fruits, and peanuts is produced ; that the state 
leads the nation in the production of buckwheat, cigar leaf tobacco, 
and in the value of milk retailed by farmers; also that it ranks 
second in farm cash income from chickens and eggs; while in the 
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production of maple sugar and dairy products it holds third place, 
and in the output of apples and potatoes it is exceeded by only 
three states. 

In turning to the industrial, financial, and commercial aspects of 
the state’s economy, I would first call your attention to the recent 
unveiling of a monument in Washington to a great financier, the 
Swiss-born Albert Gallatin, who ranked high in statesmanship and 
who represented Pennsylvania for a short period in the United 
States Senate. Because of the war the placing of the statue was 
further delayed after a lapse of considerably more than a century 
since his services as Secretary of the Treasury. In bronze figure 
he now stands before the main entrance to the Treasury looking 
north toward Pennsylvania, his state of residence during the years 
of his greatest public service. Alexander Hamilton was similarly 
honored many years ago; but, as though he were penalized for 
gaining earlier recognition, he has to be content with the south 
entrance where he must cast his eyes across the Potomac over the 
state which gave the nation Thomas Jefferson! 

The early development of Pennsylvania, like that of the country 
as a whole during the first half of the nineteenth century, was 
made possible by the availability of foreign capital, combined with 
the genius and foresight of Gallatin and his contemporaries. British 
and Dutch investment provided the real impetus to the growth of 
transportation facilities which ultimately brought the products of 
the ‘agricultural west at low cost to the eastern seaboard. Long be- 
fore the end of the century European capital was flowing into 
every form of economic enterprise. This in turn encouraged im- 
migration which, after the middle of the century, rose and fell with 
the changes in the business cycle. 

The flow of foreign capital and foreign workers into the United 
States fanned out into many of the key industrial and mining areas 
of Pennsylvania. The state’s abundant coal resources encouraged 
the development of the iron and steel industry and made Pennsyl- 
vania the primary steel producer. With the discovery of oil and the 
development of processes for its industrial utilization Pennsylvania 
added considerably to its economic potential. During the nineteenth 
century the state set the course of national industrial development. 
Yet the nation’s resources were varied and widely distributed. The 
course of economic empire was westward. 

With the shift of the country’s economic center westward—a 
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movement which was further accelerated by the recent war—the 
significance of Pennsylvania’s “keystone” position has not lessened, 
but we need to observe a shift in emphasis. The nature and extent 
of this shift are perhaps not clear until a new census of manufac- 
tures has been completed. On the basis of total income payments 
Pennsylvania has fallen from second to third position as a result 
of the rapid expansion of economic enterprise in the state of 
California during the past decade. Pennsylvania’s share of income 
payments in 1946 was 7.34 per cent of the national total, as com- 
pared with 8.88 per cent in 1929 and 8.21 per cent in 1940. 

In 1929 Pennsylvania stood in eleventh place among the states 
of the union in per capita income payments. Its average of $767 
compared with $680 for the country as a whole. By 1946 the state 
had fallen to seventeenth place with per capita income payments 
of $1,238, compared with $1,200 for the country as a whole. The 
Department of Commerce at Harrisburg has recently taken cogni- 
zance of this trend, in connection with the observance of “‘Pennsyl- 
vania Week,” by calling attention to the downward trend over some 
years in the volume of employment in the state’s mines and quarries, 
and in the failure of certain industries to expand in line with other 
segments of the economy. 

In the field of manufactures Pennsylvania’s industries in 1939 
(the year of the latest Census of Manufactures) accounted for 
10.08 per cent of the total value added to the national output in 
the manufacturing process. This was more than the value added 
by manufacturing in all of the New England states combined, and 
second only to the state of New York which accounted for 13.54 
per cent. 

If we were to draw up a balance sheet of Pennsylvania’s eco- 
nomic assets and of the state’s transactions with outside areas we 
would no doubt see more clearly the shift in emphasis to which I 
have referred. Technological developments bring about an ebb and 
flow in the utilization of particular natural resources. The growing 
use of oil and gas as a household fuel and as a substitute for coal 
in certain industrial operations has given rise in some quarters to 
a fear that coal mining, especially in the anthracite regions, may 
become a permanently depressed portion of our national economy. 
Since the country’s beds of anthracite are virtually confined to 
Pennsylvania this may sound particularly ominous. I am not a 
mineral economist and therefore I shall confine my comment to a 
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quotation from a recent voluminous study, “America’s Needs and 
Resources,” published by the Twentieth Century Fund: “We are 
clearly better off so far as coal is concerned than in the case of 
petroleum and natural gas. This is all the more significant when 
it is realized that we now depend on oil and gas for over forty 
per cent of our total energy, as compared with less than ten per 
cent at the turn of the century.” 

This statement appears to confirm our worst fears, but we must 
remember that technological progress tends in time to lift the 
utilization of all resources to higher and higher levels. The report 
continued its analysis by emphasizing that new supplies of oil have 
“probably passed the peak of discovery ;” also, that the laboratory 
is directing its attention more and more to the use of coal as a 
possible source of oil as well as of gas. Several months ago I listened 
to an eminent mineral economist discussing the hydrogenation 
process of utilizing coal as a source of petroleum products. After 
he had outlined the reasons for the relatively high costs during the 
initial stages, he added pointedly, “Let’s not fool ourselves; coal 
will always be one of our most valuable assets, no matter by what 
processes we use it.” 

In my balance sheet for Pennsylvania I would have an entry for 
a type of resource the real value of which we are too often in- 
clined, more or less unconsciously, to relegate to a secondary posi- 
tion. I refer to scenery, historical monuments, and the means of 
travel. The biographer Boswell tells of an observation once made 
by the famous Dr. Johnson as he was about to leave on a trip to 
the Hebrides. He saw a supreme advantage in visiting distant 
parts because, he said, if you find a place better than your own 
you can improve your own; if the place you visit is worse you can 
come back and enjoy your own more. I am sure that Pennsylvania 
has a sufficient lure to attract not only the philosophical-minded, 
whether native or foreign, but also those guided by more material 
instincts. 

Pennsylvania’s unique position in the national economy has con- 
tinually been influenced by geography. The state is virtually an 
isthmus connecting the northeast and the original “hinterland.” 
Because of the Alleghenies, the state belongs to both the East and 
the West, or, perhaps more correctly today, to the Mississippi 
Valley. The course of trade has followed the course of the rivers. 
As a result part of the state has always looked toward the seaboard ; 
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the rest has bound its fortunes to the frontier, to the great central 
valley of the Mississippi, and to the Port of New Orleans. 

From the beginning Pennsylvania held the economic forces of 
a growing nation together and became, in effect, a guarantor of 
national unity. From north to south and from east to west, Pennsyl- 
vania became historic ground where the nation’s political and 
economic streams merged into a common national purpose. As a 
result the “Keystone State” acquired a national flavor which, as 
Claude Bowers has so clearly shown in his Jefferson and Hamilton, 
persisted until well into the nineteenth century. 

Through the ports of Philadelphia on the Delaware, Pittsburgh 
at the point where two rivers form the Ohio, and Erie in the north- 
west, Pennsylvania looks out beyond its boundaries and sends its 
goods into national and world markets. Many of the products flow- 
ing out of these ports are indigenous; others are the end-products 
of industrial processes in which raw materials from outside the 
state are combined with native workmanship and business in- 
genuity. 

Philadelphia has traditionally been an outlet for a substantial 
part of the country’s exports as well as a port of entry for a large 
volume of imports. It has had a proud history and Pennsylvania 
would not be Pennsylvania without the city and its port facilities. 
Through its port petroleum, coal, grain, flour, and other products 
move into foreign markets. Since most of these exports are bulk 
products, Philadelphia ranks fourth among the ports of the United 
States, while on the basis of export values it occupies seventh place. 
Products imported include iron ore, sugar, drugs and chemicals, 
iron manufactures, hemp, jute, flax, and many others. As a port 
of entry Philadelphia at present ranks third on the basis of both 
tonnage and value. 

Yet.the future of the port can not be taken for granted. In the 
August 1944 issue of Philadelphia, the official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, the city’s port 
facilities are spoken of as excellent “provided the necessary im- 
provements are made.” In an address before the Foreign Traders 
Association of Philadelphia on September 14, 1944, Mr. Thomas 
E. Lyons, Secretary of the United States Foreign Trade Zones 
Board, proposed that the solution lies in the establishment of a 
foreign-trade zone such as has been established by the ports of 
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New York and New Orleans. This is no occasion to discuss 
technical problems relating to Philadelphia’s export and import 
trade, but since we are looking into the future it is perhaps ap- 
propriate that I quote further from Mr. Lyons: “Although the 
foregoing figures indicate that the Port of Philadelphia enjoys 
extensive foreign shipping activities, much of the traffic is re- 
stricted to a few trade routes and with countries which are not 
large consumers of our manufactures. Consequently, due to lack 
of shipping services, Philadelphia manufacturers and shippers who 
trade in other world areas must at additional expense forward their 
products to other ports for export. If a foreign-trade zone were 
established in Philadelphia it would attract additional imports 
directly to the port.” 

It is certain that various United States ports will attempt to 
build up their facilities for handling exports and imports. Phila- 
delphia’s future position will be influenced, if not determined, by 
the methods employed in dealing with the problem so succinctly 
posed by the Philadelpha Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade. 

A few weeks ago I addressed an inquiry to the chamber of 
commerce of each of the principal cities of Pennsylvania. I con- 
fined my inquiry to a simple request for readily available circulars 
or pamphlets relating to the current business developments and 
prospects in the area. I was very much interested in this type of 
information but particularly anxious to observe the manner in 
which it was interpreted and presented. I wanted to see, if possible, 
why each community believes in its own future. I found the results 
enlightening and significant. Two distinct threads of strength and 
durability are clearly discernible. One is the recognized worth and 
influence of the local institutions of higher education upon the 
economic progress and stability of the community. The second is 
industry’s obvious pride in the harmonious relationship existing in 
many industrial towns and cities between labor and management. 
One city proudly combines the two elements of strength and 
progress by reporting that “a large proportion of those employed 
in industry are high school graduates. The general high level of 
intelligence among industrial workers has resulted in great efficiency 
in the operations of the various industries. 

Pennsylvania’s resources, its minerals, its forests, its factories, 
and rich lands are sources of boundless wealth, but they are not 
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the sole factors of primary importance. More lasting are the 
initiative, the energy, and the traditions of its people. The vibrant 
character of Pennsylvania’s contemporary economic life bears 
strong testimony to the fact that the recent years of depression 
and war have neither weakened initiative nor sapped the state’s 
economic strength. Herein lies the state’s real economic future. 

















THOMAS MIFFLIN—REVOLUTIONARY 
PATRIOT* 


By KENNETH R. RossMAN 


HERE is no biography of Thomas Mifflin, and usually his- 

torians angrily dismiss him as a plotter against Washington in 
the notorious “Conway Cabal.’ Although only a secondary figure 
in a period studded with great men, he nevertheless does not de- 
serve this neglect. Provincial and state assemblyman, ardent patriot, 
delegate to the Continental Congress and once its president, quarter- 
master-general and major-general in the Continental Army, Board 
of War Commissioner, member of the Federal Convention, chair- 
man of the state constitutional convention, president of the Supreme 
Executive Council, three-times governor of Pennsylvania—these 
bespeak eloquently his influence and prominence in local and conti- 
nental affairs. 

Several factors help to explain Mifflin’s failure to receive 
biographical treatment. The materials for a full-length portrait 
are still wanting, especially private and personal letters. His sup- 
posed complicity in the Conway Cabal, as well as bitter contro- 
versy over his work as quartermaster-general, deterred other 
biographers who might have undertaken the task. This essay, a 
study of an early portion of his career, may in part fill the gap. 

Thomas Mifflin, the oldest son of John Mifflin and Elizabeth 
Bagnell, was born in Philadelphia, January 10, 1744.? Descendant 
of an old Quaker family of prominence and wealth in this city, he 
was assured a good start in life. His father was a prosperous mer- 
chant, and very active in public affairs. 


*Before it was revised and completely documented, this article appeared 
originally in Abstracts in History, V, 1939-1943 (Iowa City, 1943). A re- 
search grant from the American Philosophical Society made it possible to 
examine further manuscript materials on this subject. 

+ There is a brief article on Thomas Mifflin by James H. Peeling in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, which supersedes William Rawle, 
“Sketch of the Life of Thomas Mifflin” in the Memoirs of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, II, part 2, 107-127 (Philadelphia, 1830). 

*There is an interesting, but not altogether accurate account of the 
genealogy of the family in John H. Merrill, Memoranda Relating to the 
Mifflin Family (Private printing, 1890). 
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Young Thomas received his education in a Quaker school and 
at the College of Philadelphia, from which he was graduated at 
the age of sixteen.* The following four years he spent in the 
office of a wealthy Philadelphia merchant, William Coleman, in 
order to prepare for a mercantile career. Then came a year of 
travel in England and France, an experience which left him “better 
pleased” with his own country.* Upon his return to Philadelphia 
he entered business in partnership with a brother, George.® Two 
years later, at the age of twenty-three, he married a cousin, Sarah 
Morris, the daughter of Morris Morris.* A charming couple, they 
at once took their place in Philadelphia society. 

With his background, ambition, and talents, it was not surprising 
that Mifflin turned now to public affairs. In person he was not 
tall, but well-formed, and handsome. A man of agreeable man- 
ners and cultivated tastes, he had a lively temperament and a 
great talent for public speaking.’ In other words, he possessed all 
the attributes of the successful gentleman-politician. 

It was a modest début, Mifflin’s entrance into politics, when in 
1771 he was appointed a warden of the city of Philadelphia.® 
From this humble position he advanced the next year to the 
provincial assembly.® His course there won the approbation of his 
constituents, for he was re-elected repeatedly until war forced 
his retirement late in 1775."° 


*For an account of the commencement see Pennsylvania Gazette, May 15, 
1760. Copies of Mifflin’s school-books are in the library of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and the Library of Congress. 

“So he declared in a letter to his uncle, Jacob Lewis, Nov. 23, 1764, cited 
in Merrill, op. cit., 18. 

®* Their store was at the corner of Front and Chestnut Streets. See their 
advertisements in the Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 21, 28, Oct. 5, 1772 

® Their marriage license, March 4, 1767, is in the library of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania (hereafter cited HSP). 

™ Alexander Graydon, Memoirs of His Own Time, with Reminiscences of 
Men and Events of the Revolution, edited by J. S. Littell (Philadelphia, 
1846), 153-154; Rawle, loc. cit., 124; Charles Biddle, Autobiography of 
Charles Biddle (Philadelphia, 1883), 284. However, Graydon, who disliked 
Mifflin, observed also that the latter’s “manners were better adapted to 
attract popularity than to preserve it.” 

®In this position he and five colleagues regulated the nightly watch, pro- 
vided for the “enlightening the streets, lanes and alleys,” and had charge of 
the pumps of the city, the only water supply. The Statutes at Large of 
Pennsylvania, 1682-1801 (Harrisburg, 1896 and subsequent dates), VIII, 
96-115. 

° October 14, 1772, Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1682-1776 (6 vols., Philadelphia, 1752- 
1776), VI, 419. Hereafter this work will be cited Votes. 

He was elected four successive years, but did not fill out his last term 
because of his army duties. Joseph Reed was elected in his place January 
26, 1776. Ibid., 483, 546, 622, 663. 
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The exciting political questions of the day were not about local 
improvements and the like with which the Assembly so diligently 
and peacefully busied itself, but concerned the policy of the home 
government, which tended increasingly to stir up the feelings of 
the colonists. Like so many young people in all ages, Mifflin was 
a radical in politics. He early had displayed his “liberal” tendencies 
in opposing with other Philadelphia merchants the Stamp Act, 
promoting non-importation agreements, encouraging resistance to 
the East India Tea Act, and otherwise engaging actively in the 
struggle for trade reforms." These inclinations were certainly not 
stifled in any way by a summer visit to Boston (1773), the hot- 
bed of radicalism, where he met the Adamses and kindred spirits.” 

When the struggle over trade reforms became a political dispute 
with the enactment by the British Parliament of the so-called 
“Intolerable Acts,” including the harsh measure closing the port 
of Boston, Mifflin and two other radical politicians, Joseph Reed 
and Charles Thomson, labored successfully to swing Pennsylvania 
into sympathetic line with that suffering and protesting northern 
city. This they accomplished through town meetings and revolu- 
tionary committees which they brought about and influenced. 

At this point Mifflin believed that the correct approach to the 
crisis was the plan to call a continental congress first instead of 
using the economic boycott as urged by Sam Adams.** “When we 


“Letters from Philadelphia merchants, April 8, 1769, in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, XXVII, 84-87 (Jan., 1903); March 
15, 1769, in S. M. Hamilton, Letters to Washington and Accompanying 
Papers (5 vols., New York, 1898-1902), III, 350; William Gordon, The 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Independence of 
the United States of America .. . (3rd American edition, 3 vols., New 
York, 1801), I, 178-180, 219; J. Thomas Scharf and Thompson Wescott, 
A History of Philadelphia (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1884), I, 272; Francis 
Samuel Drake, Tea Leaves . . . (Boston, 1884), xxxiii; letter, Mifflin and 
George Clymer to Sam Adams, Dec. 27, 1773, Sam Adams Papers (New 
York Public Library). 

“The Mifflins went to Newport, Rhode Island, already a highly developed 
summer resort. They left Philadelphia June 28, 1773, and returned September 
6. In July Mifflin visited in Boston, there being a death in the family (his 
grandmother, on his mother’s side). Carl Bridenbaugh, “Colonial Newport 
as a Summer Resort,” Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, XX VI, 
1-23 (Providence, 1933); diary of John Adams, July 16, 1773, in John 
Adams, Works, with a Life of the Author, edited by Charles Francis 
Adams (10 vols., Boston, 1850-1856), II, 321; obituary notice in Massa- 
chusetts Gazette and Boston Weekly News-Letter, July 15, 1773. 

18 Sam and his fellow radicals could not wax enthusiastic about a congress. 
That would be too slow, and they were men of action. stiff boycott, ef- 
fective at once, was truly the way to bring England to her senses. Peter 
Force, editor, American Archives (9 vols., Washington, 1837-1853), 4 ser., 
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are thus united in Councils what Measure prudent & salutary may 
we not effect,” exclaimed Mifflin. “If you wish to agree in Senti- 
ment with us & to lead us on to Something effectual,” he wrote 
Sam, “you must humour us in this Measure. We love Liberty as 
well as our Neighbours and will no Doubt keep an equal pace with 
them in pursuit of her.’** Nearly all the colonies favored a con- 
gress. To their chagrin the Boston “Sons of Liberty” found it 
necessary to acquiesce in this step. 

“A sprightly and spirited speaker,” Mifflin was a “very useful 
member” of the First Continental Congress.'® To the leading del- 
egates he was a frequent host in his “grand, spacious, and elegant 
house.”’*® He served on the committee in Congress which drafted its 
most important document, the Association of 1774.17 Sam Adams’ 
boycott was on. Back in the assembly, Mifflin, Dickinson, and 
Thomson worked arduously for the cause.’* Indeed, declared 
Charles Lee, “if it had not been for the smart whip of my friend 
Mifflin, I believe she [Pennsylvania] never would have advanced 
a single inch.”’® Thanks greatly to Mifflin, Pennsylvania was 
aroused to revolution. 

Mifflin was elected to the Second Continental Congress,”° but, 


I, 303-304 (hereafter this work will be cited as 4 Am. Arch., I); letter, 
Sam Adams to Charles Thomson, May 30, 1774, Sam Adams, The Writings 
of Samuel Adams, edited by Henry A. Cushing (4 vols., New York, 1904- 
1908), III, 123-124. 

* Letter, May 21, 1774, Sam Adams Papers (New York Public Library). 
See also letter, Mifflin to Adams, May 26, 1774, ibid. 

** The Pennsylvania Assembly selected its delegates for Congress July 22, 
1774. Serving with Mifflin were Joseph Galloway, Samuel Rhoads, Charles 
Humphreys, John Morton, George Ross, and Edward Biddle. John Dickin- 
son was added to the delegation in mid-October. Votes, VI, 520; Adams, 
Works, Il, 395-396; letter, Roger Sherman to Joseph Trumbull, July 6, 
1775, Edmund Cody Burnett, editor, Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress (8 vols., Washington, 1921-1936), I, 154 (hereafter cited Burnett, 
Letters). 

Thus John Adams described Mifflin’s home. Diary entry, Aug. 30, 1774, 
Adams, Works, II, 358. See also ibid., 358, 360, 362, et passim; and George 
Washington, The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799, edited by John 
C. Fitzpatrick (4 vols., New York, 1925), II, 164. 

7 On his activity see Adams, Works, II, 383, 394; Worthington C. Ford, 
Gaillard Hunt, e¢ al., editors, Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789 (33 vols., Washington, 1904-1936), I, 53 (hereafter cited Journals). 

18 Charles Thomson, “Thomson Papers,” New York Historical Society 
Collections, XI, 280 (New York, 1879). 

Letter to Robert Morris, Jan. 27, 1775, Charles Lee Papers, New York 
Historical Society Collections (4 vols, New York, 1871-1874), IV, 168. 

” On December 15, 1774, the Pennsylvania Assembly appointed its delegates 
to the Second Continental Congress, which was to meet May 10, 1775. With 
the exception of Samuel Rhoads, who was omitted because he was mayor of 
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before it convened, war broke out between the colonies and Britain. 
Though a Quaker by training, he could not remain aloof from the 
“amazing” outbreak of military activity, which for a time placed 
Pennsylvania in the forefront of resistance. He became a major, 
but John Adams thought he “ought to have been a general,” for 
he was “the animating soul” of Philadelphia, “infusing into this 
province a martial spirit and ambition, which it never felt be- 
fore.”** It was inevitable that the pacifistic Quakers should read 
him out of meeting.” 

Mifflin’s military career began auspiciously when General Wash- 
ington chose him as aide-de-camp,”* and took him along in late 
June to the camp before Boston.** On August 14, 1775, Washing- 
ton, impressed by his activity, integrity, and independence, ap- 
pointed him quartermaster-general of the Continental Army.”* It 
was fitting that he, a merchant-soldier and one who had been suc- 
cessful in business in one of the greatest mercantile centers in the 
colonies, should be named to organize and administer this depart- 
ment. He now held one of the most difficult positions in his career. 
The place was new, and there were no precedents to follow. Much 
money and many contracts passed through his hands.** Thoroughly 
honest himself, he nevertheless had to exercise great caution so as 


Philadelphia, it was the same delegation as had served in the First Congress. 
loway, however, protested his own appointment, and he was finally ex- 
cused. Votes, VI, 555, 587. 

"Letters, John Adams to his wife, Abigail, May 29, 1775, Charles Francis 
Adams, editor, Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife Abigail Adams 
during the Revolution (New York, 1876), 59; Adams to General Greene, 
Aug. 4, 1776, Adams, Works, I, 251-252. 

See entry for July 28, 1775, Minutes of the Monthly Meeting of the 
Friends in Philadelphia, Collections of the Genealogical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, III (1730-1785). 

* General Orders for July 4, 1775, George Washington, The Writings of 
George Washington, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick (26 vols., Washington, 
1931-1938), III, 309. Unless otherwise indicated this is the edition used. 

*See notice of their departure in Pennsylvania Gazette, June 28, 1775; 
ies Packet, June 26, 1775; Pennsylvania Evening Post, June 24, 

*® General Orders, Washington, Writings, III, 419; letter, Washington 
to Richard Henry Lee, Aug. 29, 1775, ibid., 450. 

* He evidently sent a good deal of business through the hands of his cousin, 
Jonathan, and his partner, William Barret, important Philadelphia merchants. 
However, he took pains to point out to them that he expected “no part or 
Share of your Commissions or profits,” for Congress allowed him five per 
cent on the sales at camp. Letter, Nov. 2, 1775, Emmet Collection (New 
York Public Library). 
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not to alarm the suspicious.*’ With zeal and efficiency he proceeded 
to discharge his new duties. 

But Mifflin preferred action, and despite the burdens of his 
office he somehow managed to see it. In the skirmish at Lechmere’s 
Point during November, 1775, he “flew about as though he would 
have raised the whole army,” and played the part “of a Hero,’’** 
His “great exertions” in his department contributed to the success 
of the occupation of Dorchester Heights, which ended the siege 
of Boston.” 

On May 16, 1776, Mifflin was appointed a brigadier-general.*° 
The next month, of his own accord he resigned as quartermaster- 
general, the better to achieve his ambitions for military glory; he 
desired to play another and vastly more exciting role in the new 
theatre of war in New York.*? Unable to participate in the battle 
of Long Island, Mifflin was given command of the covering party 
in the retreat to Manhattan Island.** Then came staff changes. 
The quartermaster department was “in an exceeding bad way.”*® 
Washington, “confident that there was not another man in the 
army who could carry on the business upon the present large 
plan,” and Congress, October 1, 1776, induced Mifflin to resume 
that office. But he did so reluctantly.** 

With the approach of winter came serious times. In the face of 
daily desertions and few or no reénlistments, Washington sent 
Mifflin to Philadelphia to apprize the authorities of the desperate 


* At one time it seems that even Washington was apprehensive about 
Mifflin’s being “concerned in trade.” Letter, Washington to Joseph Reed, 
March 25, 1776, Washington, Writings, VII, 301. 

* Letters, Abigail to John Adams, Nov. 12, 1775, Adams, Fam. Letiers, 
124; General Charles Lee to Benjamin Rush, Charles Lee Papers, op. cit., 
IV, 217. 

® Gordon, History, II, 29. 

® Journals, IV, 359. 

“June 5, 1776, Journals, V, 419. On June 29 General Mifflin was given a 
command under Major-General Heath, and the two Pennsylvania battalions 
of Colonels Shee and Magaw were placed in his charge. He was ordered to 
the post near Kingsbridge to “forward the works there.” General Orders for 
June 29, July 2, 1776, Washington, Writings, V, 196, 210 

"Gordon, History, 101 et seq. 

So a member of an investigating committee of Congress reported from 
camp. Letters, Gerry to Gates, Sept. 27, 1776, Burnett, Letters, II, 105; from 
Gerry, Sept. 28, 1776, James T. Austin, The Life of Elbridge Gerry; with 
Contemporary Letters to the Close of the American Revolution (2 vols., 
Boston, 1828-1829), I, 214. 

* As reported in letters, Caesar to Thomas Rodney, Oct. 2, 1776, Burnett, 
Letters, 11, 114; John Haslet to Caesar Rodney, Oct. 5, 1776, Caesar Rod- 
ney, Letters to and from Caesar Rodney, 1756-1784, edited by George A. Ry- 
den (Philadelphia, 1933), 133; Journals, V, 838. 
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situation.** Mifflin, in animated speeches, succeeded in arousing 
the militia of the city and back country to join Washington’s broken 
army, thus enabling him to take the offensive at Trenton.** Too 
late for that battle,** Mifflin was with the army at Princeton, but 
he had no chance to distinguish himself. His greatest service was 
his “happy Eloquence,” which won recruits and held many men in 
the army beyond the expiration of their terms.** In recognition of 


this service Congress appointed him a major-general, February 
19, 1777.8° 

Mifflin’s duties became excessive, and with Washington’s aid he 
sought relief.*° He perhaps regarded it as an opportune time to 
ease himself gracefully out of the quartermaster-generalship. But 
Congress, having experimented before with a new quartermaster- 
general with ill success, turned a deaf ear to his appeal.*: Mifflin 
continued faithfully to execute his arduous duties.** 

Pennsylvania was torn by political strife, and its support of the 
war consequently was seriously weakened.** In the fight against the 


* Letter, Washington to Congress, Nov. 23, 1776, Washington, Writings, 
VI, 303. See letter, Board of War to Washington, Nov. 14, 1776, 5 Am. Arch., 
III, 670. At the same time Joseph Reed was sent on a like mission to the 
Governor of New Jersey, but he was less successful than Mifflin. 

*® See letter, Washington to Governor Trumbull, Dec. 12, 1776, Washing- 
ton, Writings, VI, 352 

* Returning home December 27 from a recruiting tour west, Mifflin re- 
ported to Washington that Pennsylvania was “at length roused, and coming 
in great numbers to your Excellency’s aid.” Letter, Dec. 28, 1776, Jared 
Sparks, Correspondence of the American Revolution, being Letters of Emi- 
nent Men to George Washington . . . (4 vols., Boston, 1853), I, 314-315. 

% There was, e.g., Mifflin’s service during the crisis in the American army 
before the engagement at Princeton. Edwin M. Stone, The Life and Recollec- 
tions of John Howland (Providence, 1857), 70-71; “Journal by Charles 
Willson Peale,” Pa. Mag., XXXVIII, 278 (July, 1914); “Journal of Ser- 
geant William Young,” Pa. Mag., VIII, 261 (July, 1884). 

® Journals, VII, 133. 

“Washington himself declared that the department of quartermaster- 
general “must be eased of part of the load, which is at present thrown upon 
it.’ Letters, Washington to Congress, Jan. 26, 1777, and to Reed, Jan. 15, 
1777, Washington, Writings, VII, 65, 17. 

“ See letters, Mifflin to Congress, March 12, 1777, Papers of Continental 
Congress (Library of Congress, hereafter cited LC) ; Mifflin to Washington, 
March 17, 1777, Washington Papers (LC). 

Washington wrote Mifflin, March 19, 1777, that he was “glad” to find 
preparations in his department so well advanced. Washington, Writings, VII, 
303; see letter too, March 18, ibid., 301. 

On party strife in Pennsylvania ‘and its effect on the course of the war, see 
John Paul Selsam, The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, A Study in Revo- 
lutionary Democracy (Philadelphia, 1936), 232, 238, 257, et passim; cf. let- 
ter, _ to Landon Carter, Oct. 27, 1777, Washington, Writings, 
IX, 453. 
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“sickly” new state constitution, adopted in 1776, Mifflin joined 
forces with the “most respected whig characters.” “The General,” 
Rush wrote Wayne, “curses the government, and adds that its 
administration is in the hands of rascals.’’** But as the British 
advanced toward Philadelphia, Mifflin and his fellow-Pennsyl- 
vanians agreed to suspend the political dispute and to unite in 
opposing the enemy.*® 

Having been in Philadelphia for some time to secure reinforce- 
ments for Washington’s army, Mifflin was directed that summer 
to assist in the defenses of the capital.** Despite fierce fighting at 
Brandywine Creek and later at Germantown, Philadelphia was 
lost. Congress fled to York, and Mifflin retired to Reading. On 
October 8, 1777, ostensibly because of ill health, he resigned as 
quartermaster-general and major-general, declaring himself, how- 
ever, “still warmly attached to the Cause” of his country.** It was 
a step which caused him no end of embarrassment. 

After the disasters of 1777 a spirit of defeatism gripped the 
country. The obvious object of censure and blame was General 
Washington. Congress “buzzed” with criticism.** Certain army 
officers were outspokenly critical, among them General Mifflin. 
Though once close to Washington, he felt himself now out of 
favor at headquarters. From Washington’s point of view, it was a 
bad time for Mifflin to quit his post. The commander-in-chief was 
“obliged often to stand Quartermaster,” according to General 
Greene; “the line and the staff were at war with each other.’’* 
Washington’s regard for Mifflin cooled perceptibly. 

Seemingly as rapidly as Mifflin fell in Washington’s favor, 
General Greene advanced. Mifflin disliked Greene, whom he held 
greatly responsible for the loss of Mount Washington in 1776, 


“Letter, June 18, 1777, Wayne Papers (HSP) ; see those also of May 19, 
June 3, 1777, ibid. 

“Through the influence of Mifflin, Reed, e¢ al., a coalition was effected. 
Letter, Reed to Washington, June 18, 1777, Sparks, Letters to Washington, 
I, 389-390. 

“Letters, Washington to Mifflin, March 19, April 10, July 28, 1777, and 
to Gates, July 28, 29, 1777, Washington, Writings, VII, 303-304, 385, VIII, 
492-494, 491, 496. 

“' Letter of that date to Congress, Papers Cont. Cong. (LC). 

“See letter, Henry to John Laurens, Oct. 16, 1777, David D. Wallace, 
The Life of Henry Laurens .. . (New York, 1915), 264. 

“Letter to Washington, April 24, 1779, Nathanael Greene Papers (Henry 
E. Huntington Library) ; all letters referred to in this collection are nine- 
teenth century copies. See Washington’s letter to Congress, Dec. 23, 1777, 
Jan. 1, 1778, Washington, Writings, X, 194, 243. 
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and the “sacrifice” of Philadelphia in 1777.°° The enemies of 
Greene could scarcely be the friends of Washington. The Mifflin- 
Greene feud spread in the army,** and reached the pricked ears of 
Congress in retreat, where each of the officers had his loyal sup- 
porters. 

Mifflin denied vigorously any disloyalty to Washington him- 
self.°? But, as he frankly admitted and much to the damage of his 
own reputation, he opposed Washington’s “favourites” like Greene 
and Knox, who he felt “had an undue Influence over him,’ and 
he quoted Long Island and Mount Washington as instances of that 
influence.** He lamented that the General did not follow his own 
good judgment.*® His free and unguarded remarks naturally 
reached the ears of his commander, and undoubtedly worsened 
relations, once so friendly, between them. His friends “accidentally” 
hurt him further “by talking too freely of many Faux Pas” which 
he mentioned.®* In the end, his fault-finding was bound to lead 
him into trouble. 

Yet Mifflin stood not alone in his views. In mid-October, the 
President of Congress was writing of Washington, “I wish I was 
well acquainted with the man whom I think, all in all, the first of 
the age, and that he would follow my advice. He accepts the 
opinion of some who have no superior claim, all vanity apart.’ 


Letters, Mifflin to Robert Morris, Nov. 21, 1776, “Letters to Robert 
Morris, 1775-1782,” New York Historical Society Collections, XI, 404-405 
(New York, 1879); Greene to [brother, Jacob?], Jan. 3, Feb. 7, 1778, 
Greene Papers (Huntington Lib.). 

5 James Lovell, writing to General Gates, Oct. 5, 1777, predicted that “by 
the Winter the middle Army will be divided into Greenites and Mifflineans, 
if Things do not take a great Turn from their present Situation.” Letter in 
Gates Papers (New York Historical Society Library, hereafter cited NYHS). 

= Letters, George Lux to Greene, April, May [?], 1778, George Washing- 
ton Greene, The Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-General in the Army of 
the Revolution (3 vols., New York, 1890), II, 37; Reed to Greene, Nov. 5, 
1778, Charles Lee Papers, op. cit., V1, 252; Mifflin to Gordon, April 8, 1778, 
Gordon, History, II, 308; Pickering to Scammell, Feb. 17, 1778, Octavius 
Pickering and Charles W. Upham, The Life of Timothy Pickering (4 vols., 
Boston, 1867-1873), I, 206-207; Washington to Carter, May 30, 1778, Wash- 
ington, ee XI, 493-494; Mifflin to Colonel Delany, Feb. 1, 1778, Rawle, 
loc. cit., 125. 

% Letter, Reed to Greene, Nov. 5, 1778, Charles Lee Papers, op. cit., VI, 
252; Fitzgerald to Washington, March 17, 1778, Gratz Mss (HSP) ; George 
Lux to Greene, May 26, 1778, Greene Papers (William L. Clements Library). 

%T etter, Mifflin to Colonel Delany, Feb. 1, 1778, Rawle, loc. cit., 125. 

% Thid. 

®Tetter, Gordon to Gates, May 14, 1778, “Letters of the Reverend William 
Gordon, Historian of the American Revolution, 1770-1794,” edited by W. C. 
Ford, Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, LXIII, 402-404 (Bos- 
ton, 1931) 

% Letter, Henry to John Laurens, Oct. 16, 1777, Wallace, Laurens, 264. 
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Pickering repeatedly said that “from an extreme diffidence in him- 
self, he [Washington] was likewise led, in some cases, to adopt 
the opinion of others, in whom he placed a confidence, when his 
own would have been more correct.”** To Gates, General Wayne, 
whose loyalty to Washington was unquestioned, wrote impetuously, 
“I don’t yet despair . . . if our worthy General will but follow his 
own good Judgment without listning too much to some Counsel.’ 
Reed entertained similar opinions.°® De Kalb wished Washington 
“would take more upon himself, and trust more to his own excel- 
lent judgement than to Councils.” 

While Mifflin and the many of like feeling nursed their de- 
pression and gloom, came the thrilling news of Saratoga, which 
enhanced General Gates’s reputation, and intensified dissatisfaction 
with Washington. Not unnaturally, Mifflin, close friend of Gates 
that he was, rejoiced in his brilliant success. Congress, meanwhile, 
refused to accept Mifflin’s resignation, and requested him tem- 
porarily to continue in the exercise of his quartermaster duties.®* In 
a move planned some time previous and with Washington’s ap- 
proval, they established a new Board of War.* Then: 


As it appeared by the letters of Gen. Mifflin that he 
objected only to serve in the Quartermasters department, 
that his health was returning, and that he was willing to 
continue his aid to the public cause, Congress appointed 
him one of the Commissioners of the new Board, because 
he is competent to the right discharge of its duties, be- 
cause that would best suit his valetudinary state, and as 
shewing a just sense of his uniform, vigorous, and well- 
founded patriotism.** 


Letter, Pickering to Peters, n.d., Pickering and Upham, Pickering, II, 87. 

™® Letter, Wayne to Gates, Nov. 21, 1777, Gates Papers (NYHS). 

™ Lettér, Reed to Wharton, Dec. 13, 1777, William B. Reed, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Joseph Reed (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1847), I, 354. 

“Letter to Henry Laurens, Jan. 7, 1778, Henry Laurens Papers (Long 
Island Historical Society Library). 

® Journals, TX, 875, 882; letter, President of Congress to Mifflin, Nov. 8, 
1777, ibid., 882n. 

* Tbid., July 18, 22, 1776, Oct. 16, 17, 1777, VIII, 563, 571, IX, 816, 818-820; 
letter, Washington to R. H. Lee, Oct. 28, 1777, in Century, LXXXI, 662 
(March, 1911). 

* Letter, R. H. Lee to Washington, Nov. 20, 1777, R. H. Lee, The Letters 
of Richard Henry Lee, edited by J. C. Ballagh (2 vols., New York, 1911- 
1914), I, 349. 
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This was written to Washington by Richard Henry Lee.* 
Mifflin accepted the appointment, retaining his rank of major- 
general, but without the salary of that position.** Believing his 
military knowledge and popularity necessary to procure needed 
military reforms, Mifflin strongly urged that General Gates be 
appointed president of the new Board.** His recommendations were 
effective and the appointment was made.** 

Washington’s hands were tied more or less as long as his critics 
in the army only gave their opinions verbally and privately, but 
if they should commit them to writing, and such material should 
accidentally fall into his possession, he could take appropriate 
measures. This was precisely what happened. General Conway was 
the indiscreet letter-writer, who was supposed to have said some- 
thing about “a weak General and bad Councellors,’®® and Gates 
was the recipient, who by his blunders badly involved himself and 
his friends.*° The upshot of the affair was several damaged reputa- 
tions, and enhancement of Washington’s position. 

Mifflin, who was in the circle of those implicated and who was 
known as a critic of the commander-in-chief, particularly suffered 
a loss of prestige. Although his detractors placed him at the head 
of it,"* he was vehement in his denials of complicity in any con- 


® Lee it was who nominated Mifflin for a place on the Board. See his letter 
to Mifflin, Nov. 2, 1777, ibid., 347-348; and Mifflin’s reply, Nov. 12, 1777, in 
R. H. Lee, The Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee ... (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1825), II, 174. 

® He was appointed November 7, 1777. See Journals, IX, 874; and his let- 
ter of acceptance to Congress, Nov. 12, 1777, Papers Cont. Cong. (LC). 

“Nov. 24, 1777, Journals, IX, 959; see also letter, R. H. Lee to Sam 
Adams, Nov. 23, 1777, Lee, Letters, I, 358. 

® Nov. 27, 1777, Journals, IX, 971. The new War Board consisted then of 
Gates as President, Mifflin, Richard Peters, Joseph Trumbull, and Timothy 
Pickering. 

® See Letter, Washington to Conway, Nov. 9, 1777, Washington, Writings, 
X, 29. Mifflin, who was in touch with Conway at the time, described that 
statement as “a Collection of just Sentiments.” Letter to Gates, Nov. 28, 
1777, Gates Papers (NYHS). 

Unaware that Washington possessed not the Conway letter but only the 
indirect quotation of a single statement, and without waiting first to hear 
from him, Gates hastily wrote his Chief, and made the issue the theft of private 
letters. He aggravated his blunder in sending a copy of this letter to Congress, 
and so made the affair public. 

™For example, see letters, Tench Tilghman to General Cadwalader, Jan. 
18, 1778, Cadwalader Papers (HSP); John to Henry Laurens, Jan. 13, 
1778, John Laurens, Army Correspondence of Colonel John Laurens, 1777- 
1778, with a Memoir by William Gilmore Simms (Bradford Club series, No. 
7, New York, 1867), 100, 103; General Greene to [brother, Jacob?], Jan. 3, 
Feb. 7, 1778, Greene Papers (Huntington Lib.) ; Washington to Patrick 
Henry, March 28, 1778, Washington, Writings, XI, 164, 165. 
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spiracy.”* He was said to have declared publicly that he looked upon 
Washington as “the best friend he ever had in his life.’’** Several 
years later, Gordon, going through his and Gates’s papers for 
material for his history, failed to find incriminating evidence, 
‘tho’ there was some very free and confidential letters from cer- 
tain gentlemen.” 

All suspicions and all talk of it notwithstanding, the “Conway 
Cabal,” as this episode has been called, remains a vague affair. 
Evidence of personal disgusts and jealousies is not wanting, but 
there is nothing which reveals a concerted plot or fixed purpose.” 
Although, as a colleague on the War Board said, “there appeared 
but too much colour” for suspicions,” yet one is not satisfied a 
conspiracy was formed either with Mifflin as chief engineer or 
simply as one of several plotters. However, the one significant his- 
torical fact which emerges from the shadows is that doubts of 
Mifflin were widely held at the time, whether well- or ill-founded, 
and were productive of serious mischiefs."7 The charge was a 
bogey which haunted him for the remainder of his life. As his 
troubles magnified, he assumed an air of injured innocence and 
persecution."® 


On January 30, 1778, Congress vigorously directed Mifflin to 
prepare all his accounts of the quartermaster department for their 
inspection.”® His feelings “greatly wounded,” he determined to 


™ See references supra, n. 53. 


* Letters, George Lux to Greene, April, May [?], 1778, Greene, Life of 
ry” II, 37, 38; Lux to Greene, May 26, 1778, Greene Papers (Clements 

i 

™ Letters, Gordon to Washington, Oct. 2, 1782, “Gordon Letters,” op. cit., 
472; Gordon to Rush, Dec. 16, 1782, Rush Correspondence (Ridgway Branch 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia). 

™® See the author’s article, “Conway and the Conway Cabal,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XLI, 32-38 (January, 1942). The most recent books on it are 
Bernhard Knollenberg, Washington and the Revolution (New York, 1940), 
and Samuel White Patterson, Horatio Gates (New York, 1941). 

Letter, Pickering to R. H. Harrison, Feb. 20, 1778, Pickering Papers 
(Massachusetts Historical Society Library). 

™ Mifflin almost became involved in a duel with General Cadwalader be- 
cause of this affair. It seems that the latter, who had fought a duel with 
Conway, suspected Mifflin of instigating Conway to fight him. Letter, Wash- 
ington to Fitzgerald, Feb. 28, 1778, Washington, Writings, X, 529; Graydon, 
Memoirs, 301. 

See, e.g., his letter to Gates, April 17, 1778, Gates Papers (NYHS). 

™® Journals, X, 103. To Pickering it appeared that Congress by such a move 
deliberately had taken means to keep Mifflin away from York, for their order 
would have precisely that effect. “If we do not lay aside jealousies and re- 
sentments, and apply hard to real business, we shall be ruined,” he warned. 
Letters, to Scammell, Feb. 17, 1778, Pickering and Upham, Pickering, I, 207; 
to Harrison, Feb. 20, 1778, Pickering Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc. Lib.). 
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remain away from the Board of War and to comply with their 
order immediately.*° As soon as the Board learned of the turn 
affairs had taken, they, before several members of Congress, 
pointed out the impolicy of the step, and urged that Mifflin be 
called to resume his duties on the board.*t Congress yielded to the 
appeal, and, on February 19, passed another resolution requiring 
his immediate attendance.** In March, 1778, they rejected Mifflin’s 
plan for reorganization of his late department, and appointed his 
rival General Greene his successor as quartermaster-general.** 
Mifflin’s stock hit a new low. 

In late spring Mifflin left the War Board, and, much to Wash- 
ington’s wonder and Greene’s disgust, rejoined the army.** But 
the next move of Congress prevented any active participation, for 
on June 11, 1778, after acrimonious debate, they ordered an in- 
quiry into his conduct of the quartermaster department, and a 
court martial if “the extraordinary deficiencies thereof, and the 
consequent distresses of the army” were chargeable to him or his 
assistants.** He at once obtained permission to leave the army, 
and set about preparing his defense.** Earnestly he pressed for “a 
speedy, public and candid Enquiry,” but, getting no satisfaction 
and his becoming patience exhausted, he presented to Congress 
(August 17, 1778) his resignation as major-general.** Goaded 


Letters, William Duer to F. L. Lee, Feb. 14, 1778, Lee Papers (photo- 
stat copy from the University of Virginia Library). Mifflin to Congress, 
Feb. 14, 1778, Papers Cont. Cong. (LC); Mifflin to Gates, Feb. 16, 1778, 
Gates Papers (NYHS). 

™ Letter, Pickering to Harrison, Feb. 20, 1778, Pickering Papers (Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Lib.). 

® Journals, X, 182. 

® Congress had adopted Mifflin’s plan February 5, but upon receiving the 
proposals and recommendations of their committee, which had conferred with 
Washington, Greene, and other officers at camp, they rejected it. Journals, 
X, 126, 210. 

% Letters, Washington to Gouverneur Morris, May 18, 1778, Washington, 
Writings, XI, 413-414; Greene to G. Morris, June 1, 1778, Greene Papers 
(Huntington Lib.) ; May 21, 1778, Journals, XI, 520. 

® Journals, XI, 591. “There was a violent opposition [to the motion for an 
inquiry] of near four hours,” declared Henry Laurens in a letter to Rawlins 
Lowndes, June 12 [1778], Burnett, Letters, III, 287; see also his letter to F. 
Dana, March 1, 1778, ibid., 102-103. 

® Letters, Washington to Congress, June 15, 1778, Washington, Writings, 
XII, 64; Mifflin to Gates, June 18, 1778, Gates Papers (NYHS). 

* See his letters to Congress, Aug. 10, 11, 15, 17, 1778, Papers Cont. Cong. 
(LC). Taking his case to the people, he had this correspondence with Con- 
gress and their resolve of June 11 printed in the Philadelphia newspapers. 
Pennsylvania Evening Post and Pennsylvania Packet, Aug. 20, 1778; see also 
ou: Evening Post, Sept. 14, 1778, and Pennsylvania Packet, Sept. 
15, 1778. 
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finally into some action, they advanced to Mifflin one million dollars 
with which to close the business of his late department, and on 
February 25, 1779, accepted his resignation.** No formal inquiry 
was ever held. This was the rather prosaic end of the military phase 
of Mifflin’s career. 

Mifflin was not guilty of peculation; at least the charge was 
never supported. Certainly Congress had given him positive demon- 
stration of confidence and trust. His utter willingness and desire 
for the inquiry further bespeak his innocence. Moreover, the dis- 
tresses of the army at Valley Forge, ascribed to his negligence, or 
other mismanagement as quartermaster-general, proceeded from a 
combination of circumstances not connected solely, or perhaps even 
largely, with him, though necessarily implicating him. If complaint 
there was, the department head—and through the winter Mifflin 
was still officially that officer—obviously had to bear the odium. 

Rightly, however, Congress severely deserved censure. In the 
first place, they were exceedingly and inexcusably dilatory in ap- 
pointing Mifflin’s successor in the quartermaster department, for 
many months had elapsed before it was done.*® And secondly, they 
bungled in their management, or rather mismanagement, of the 
departments of supply, which broke down completely.*° So serious 
had the shortage of provisions become, Washington warned, that 
the army was on the verge of dispersion. The scarcity existed, 
although the country abounded with supplies, and Congress actually 
scolded Washington for his reluctance to seize forcibly what his 
army so badly needed: thus they partly attributed the shortages 
to his own undue “delicacy in exerting military authority on the 
citizens.’””®* 

While Mifflin’s resignation from so important an office at such 
a critical time may appear unpardonable and regrettable, whatever 
may have been his reasons for it, the move nevertheless could have 
come as no surprise. Early in 1777, he had sought some relief from 
his duties, much too burdensome as Washington acknowledged. 
And he especially endeavored to wriggle out of the quartermaster 


® Sept. 17, 1778, Feb. 25, 1779, Journals, XII, 921, XIII, 251. 

® Mifflin resigned October 8, 1777, and his successor was not appointed until 
March 2, 1778. 

© Preface of Burnett, Letters, III, v-vi, II, ix; see especially the Trumbull 
letters in the latter volume. 

™ Dec. 10, 1777, Journals, IX, 1013-1015; letters, Washington to Congress, 
Dec. 14, 15, 1777, Washington, Writings, X, 159. 
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department which he so intensely disliked, with little success. 
Finally, literally sick of the place, and for other reasons un- 
doubtedly, he resigned, knowing well enough that he ran some 
risk in doing so. It is inconceivable that he wished to desert his 
duty in a time of crisis,°* but it had become “impossible” for him, 
he averred, to continue in his department.** He more than reaped 
the harvest of that decision. 

In January, 1780, amidst some opposition,** Mifflin was ap- 
pointed by Congress one of three commissioners to devise various 
staff retrenchments and reforms.®* Greene keenly resented the ap- 
pointment, and even Washington was said to be displeased.** Still 
a suspect, Mifflin was accused of “party business,” and reviving 
“the old scheme.” The commissioners drew up their report, and 
received the rather perfunctory thanks of Congress for their 
work.*? So closed forever Mifflin’s official connections with the 
quartermaster department. 

Mifflin retired now into the background of the picture, “separated 
from the throng that occup[ied] the Summit of the mountain.”®* 
It was not altogether a quiet retirement for him, however, for he 
mixed in local politics, where gradually he regained some lost 


ground. But never again was he to recover his former prominence 
and influence. 


"Like Mifflin, in 1780 General Greene, ironically enough, was censured 
too for resigning as quartermaster-general “at a critical hour.” In words 
strikingly applicable also to Mifflin, he said he wanted to leave the department 
because it was “injurious to my health, harassing to my mind, and opposed 
to my military pursuits.” Greene, Life of Greene, II, 261, 332, 336. 

* Letters to R. H. Lee, Nov. 12, 1777, Lee, Memoir, II, 174. 

™ Letter, James Lovell to Sam Adams, Jan. 21, 1780, Burnett, Letters, V, 12. 

* Mifflin, who was nominated by Elbridge Gerry, was appointed January 22, 
1780, and his colleagues, Schuyler and Pickering, were elected January 21. 
Since Schuyler, evidently out of friendship for Greene, declined to serve as 
a commissioner, Congress, upon a suggestion made by Mifflin and Pickering, 
appointed a committee from their body to act with them. Journals, XVI, 75- 
76, 77, 79, 244; letter, Mifflin and Pickering to Congress, March 10, 1780, 
Papers Cont. Cong. (LC). 

* Letters, Greene to Reed, Feb. 9, 29, 1780; Greene to Washington, March 
22, 1780, Greene Papers (Huntington Lib.). 

The report was submitted to Congress March 27, 1780. Journals, XVI, 
293 et seq., 364; for comments on it see letters, Schuyler to Washington, 
April 5, 1780, Burnett, Letters, V, 107; Mifflin to Gates, March 23, 1780, 
Gates Papers (NYHS); Greene to Washington, March 31, 1780, Greene 
Papers (Huntington Lib.). 

® Rush urged Gates likewise to retire “before you are thrust from your 
rank and degraded in your character by the slander and persecutions which 
have ruined them [Mifflin and Charles Lee].” Letter, March 1, 1779, Charles 
Lee Papers, op. cit., VI, 317. 








JOHN BROWN’S TEN YEARS IN 
NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Ernest C. MILLER 


UCH has been written about John Brown of anti-slavery 
fame, today popularly known as “Ossawatomie Brown” and 
“John Brown of Harper’s Ferry.” The fact that he lived for ten 
years, or a little more than one-sixth of his life, in Randolph Town- 
ship of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, has generally been over- 
looked. Yet enough material exists to enable his life in Penn- 
sylvania to be reconstructed with considerable accuracy. It is 
surprising that this formative period in his life has been dismissed 
by most scholars, and that they have often passed it by with a brief 
paragraph or two and with little attempt to point out Brown’s 
proclivities or accomplishments. 

Brown was living at Hudson, Ohio, when he married the widow 
of Amos Lusk on June 21, 1820. He was just over twenty at this 
time. During twelve years of marriage, Dianthe Lusk Brown bore 
her husband seven children. But more important, she added to the 
Brown family an additional streak of insanity that was already 
apparently established in that blood.? Practically all writers have 
glossed over this subject but the facts are rather well supported. 

The first of some ten migrations by Brown was made in 1826. 


*If we consider that Brown reached maturity at the age of twenty, then 
he spent over a quarter of his adult life in Pennsylvania. He was born in 1800 
and was hanged for treason against the government on December 2, 1859. 

? Mental weakness in the Lusk family is supported by the statements of 
Mrs. Annie Brown Adams, Petrolia, California, October 2, 1908; by Benj. 
Kent White, Columbus, Ohio, December 26, 1908 ; by Mrs. Nelson Waite 
and by Mrs. Henry Pettingill Hudson, December 1908; all were made to K. 
Mayo for Oswald G. Villard. 

Insanity in the Brown family commences, as far as is known, with Brown’s 
mother, Ruth Mills. She was insane and died insane as did her sister. Three 
of her nephews were confined to asylums, and two sons of another brother 
were judged insane. See, Statement of Gideon Mills. Also, Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York, 1929), III, 131-134. 

During Brown’s trial in 1859, seventeen neighbors and relatives made af- 
fidavits to the effect that Brown and various members of his family were 
insane. Governor Wise refused to permit alienists to examine the prisoner. 
See Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes (New York, 1899), I, 
179. Also, Dictionary of American Biography, as above. 
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He moved to four hundred acres of land he had purchased in Craw- 
ford County, twelve miles east of Meadville and along the state 
road.* On tract 1432 he had secured this uncleared land at an at- 
tractive price; the low price resulted because Randolph Township 
land had been set apart by the state in payment to her Revolutionary 
soldiers for their services, but no veteran selected this for home or 
wanted the land.* 

Between his arrival in Pennsylvania in May and the first of 
October, Brown had industriously cleared five acres of ground, 
erected a tannery, put in eighteen vats, and had started tanning 
leather. This was a gigantic task to have done in less than five 
months. Having learned the tanning business from his father, John 
no doubt selected his Pennsylvania land with a view to the low 
cost, the abundance of oak and hemlock bark for use in tanning, 
and the good possibility of securing an adequate supply of hides 
from Ohio’s Western Reserve lands. 

The tannery measured 26 x 50 feet and was of two floors; the 
lower floor was built of native stone with walls two feet thick while 
the top floor was of wood construction. After finishing this sub- 
stantial building, the next work was the erection of a log house and 
a fairly large barn. In the hay mow of the barn, Brown built a 
secret room with a trap door carefully concealed. The room was 
well ventilated and was used for hiding fugitive slaves who were 
trying to escape to Canada and other northern points.’ Even at 
this early date, Brown was doing his part to break up slavery. 

What has come to be known as the “Masonic story” concerning 
John Brown seems to have stemmed from a visit of several days, 
plus several interviews, by a newspaper reporter of Cleveland who 
stayed briefly with John Brown, Jr., the oldest of Brown’s chil- 
dren, who lived at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, until his death on May 2, 
1895. John Brown, Jr., told the reporter: 


Father had been a Free Mason for years. You have read 
about the great excitement over the disappearance of 


* The state road had been laid out in 1817 and part of Brown’s land bor- 
dered the road. The settlement has had various names. It has been called 
Richmond, Randolph, Clark’s Corners, and finally New Richmond. Brown 
did not, however, locate at nearby Blooming Valley as one historian has 
stated. See Reynolds, John E., In French Creek Valley (Meadville, Pa., 
1938), p. 268. 

“Bates, Samuel P., Our Country and Its People: Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania (Boston, 1899), p. 202. 

5Erf, Edward, “An Abolitionist,” Pittsburgh Post, May 28, 1899. 
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Morgan, who had threatened to expose the secrets of 
Masonry? Well, father denounced the murder of Morgan 
in the hottest kind of terms. This was when we lived over 
in Pennsylvania. Father had occasion to go to Meadville. 
A mob bent on lynching him surrounded his hotel, but 
Landlord Smith enabled him to escape through a back 
entrance.® 


Since this interview appeared in print, it has been a matter of 
dispute whether or not Brown was a Mason, and if so, where he 
was made a member of the Masonic fraternity. It is certain he 
could not have joined in Pennsylvania for there was no lodge in 
his vicinity during his stay.’ Part of the confusion can be attri- 
buted to the fact that the earliest Masonic lodge at Hudson, Ohio 
(Brown’s home before his removal to Pennsylvania), was granted 
a charter January 16, 1823, but the lodge expired in 1828 and its 
minutes and records all were lost.® 

Recently a record showing Brown’s affiliation has been found, 
which clarifies the query once and for all. The archives of the 
Grand Secretary of Ohio (Masons) have revealed that John 
Brown was made a Mason in this ancient Hudson Lodge No. 68, 
on May 11, 1824, and during the following year he even served as 
a minor officer in that lodge.® In view of these facts, the story of 
Brown’s trouble with Masonic sympathizers during his Meadville 
visit is most likely. He probably spoke openly and loudly regarding 
the alleged disappearance of William Morgan of Batavia, New 
York, who did suddenly: vanish after concocting a book wherein 
he claimed to present the secrets of Masonry.*° 

While John Brown was not, by his own account, a man of much 
formal education, his letters, communications, and ability as a 
public speaker, attest that he was keen of mind and quick to learn." 
His education was based largely on his own experiences and his 
retentive memory. 


*“His Soul Goes Marching On,” Cleveland Press, May 3, 1895. 

™ Crawford Lodge No. 234, Meadville, Pa., was not constituted until 1848, 
according to Mr. John H. Pendleton, Secretary of the lodge. 

® The Masonic Beacon, October 7, 1946, p. 7. 

* Letter, Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Ohio, to Mr. Arthur H. Bryant, 
Secretary, Hudson Lodge No. 510, Hudson, Ohio, January 17, 1947. Mr. 
Bryant supplied this information to the writer. 

*” This book was: Morgan, William, Illustrations in Masonry (David Mil- 
ler, Batavia, N. Y., October 1826). 

“ Letter, John Brown to Henry Stearns, Red Rock, Iowa, July 15, 1857. 
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Upon arriving in Pennsylvania, the Brown children consisted of 
John, Jr., aged five; Jason, aged three ; and Owen, who was about 
two. Several years after settling at Richmond, Brown decided that 
his children should receive some organized schooling. An arrange- 
ment was made with Thomas Delamater whose log house was eight 
miles east of Meadville and four miles from Brown’s. According 
to George Delamater, a son, and one of the students, the Delamater 
children lived and boarded at Brown’s during the cold months 
while in warmer weather, the Brown children resided with the 
Delamaters. A regular teacher was employed to conduct the 
school.?* She was Miss Sabrina Wright, and her efforts must have 
been of acceptable quality for John Brown, Jr., later attended the 
Austinburg Institute, and George Delamater successfully com- 
pleted his work at Oberlin College.” 

There has been some disagreement about Brown’s religious af- 
filiations. James Redpath, his first biographer and a personal friend 
of Brown’s during his Kansas years, stated that he had joined the 
Congregational Church at the age of sixteen in Hudson, Ohio, but 
transferred to the Presbyterian faith after he came to Pennsyl- 
vania.** But James Foreman, who wrote a manuscript on Brown 
less than four weeks after his death, and who had worked as a 
Brown employee for years, reported that in Ohio, Brown was a 
Presbyterian.*® 

At Richmond he is reputed to have established an Independent 


“ Delamater, George B., “Old John Brown,” Meadville Republican, May 
11, 1888. According to Villard, there was a manuscript prepared by George 
B. Delamater that was in the possession of Miss Mary E. Thompson, a 
grand-daughter of Brown’s, and a resident of Pasadena, Calif. She died July 
8, 1938, at the home of a nephew, Mr. Arthur J. Thompson. On November 
22, 1946, Mr. Thompson wrote me that he knew of a Delamater manuscript, 
but that it was now in the possession of another of Brown’s grand-daughters, 
Mrs. Ella J. Towne of Los Angeles. However, Mrs. Towne informed me 
she never knew of such a paper. It is possible that the Delamater manuscript 
was the original, or a copy of it, of the article, that he prepared and that 
appeared in the Meadville paper mentioned here. 

* Cleveland Press, May 3, 1895. Villard, Oswald Garrison, John Brown, 
1800-1859 (Boston, 1910), pp. 23-24. 

Redpath, James, The Public Life of Captain John Brown (Boston, 1860), 
p. 32. 

18 MS letter, James Foreman, Youngsville, Warren County, Pa., to James 
Redpath, December 28, 1859. Foreman wrote the letter at the request of 
Redpath who had been designated as John Brown’s official biographer by the 
Brown family, but for some unknown reason, he made no use of the missive. 
The original manuscript is owned by the Kansas State Historical Society 
who supplied an exact copy and gave permission for its use. It is included 
with the Hinton Papers. 
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Congregational Society which took form on January 1, 1832. Meet- 
ings were held in the second floor of the tannery. Brown drew up 
the articles of faith and served as clerk until he left the state.?® 
Delamater wrote in 1888, that the original papers of this society, 
in Brown’s handwriting, were deposited in the library of the Craw- 
ford County Historical Society at Meadville.*7 If they were so 
placed, they are not there now and no record of them exists.1® 

While it is difficult to determine which faith Brown embraced 
at various periods during his life, it has been universally agreed 
that few men have seemed more deeply religious than the energetic 
tanner. His family held devotional services every morning right 
after breakfast; each person had a Bible and each read verses as 
directed by Brown who served as the leader. Next, Brown led in 
a prayer and then the group was dismissed, the children to go to 
school and the others to go about their work.*® His acts of kindness 
to families in dire need or trouble in his immediate neighborhood 
have been recorded with the highest praise. 

Busy John Brown was a valuable addition to the early settlers 
at Richmond. His tannery virtually created a new industry for the 
scattered families and at times as many as fifteen men worked for 
him. The quality of his product has been described by one of his 


workers in these words: 


Such was his perseverance in business matters and so 
strict was he that his leather should be perfectly dry before 
sold that a man might come ten miles for five pounds of 
sole leather and if the least particle of moisture could be 
detected in it, he must go home without it. No compromise 
as to the amount of dampness could be affected.?° 


Two years after moving into Pennsylvania, Brown became in- 
terested in bringing blooded stock into the region, and it was he 


who brought the first such stock from Ohio. To Waterford, in 
Erie County, he delivered a blooded bull which he promptly sold 


* Lingo, William R., The Pennsylvania Career of John Brown (Corry, 
Pa., 1926), p. 20. 

” Meadville Republican, May 11, 1888. 

* Letter, Miss Sara L. Miller, Secretary, Crawford County Historical So- 
ciety, Meadville, Pa., to the writer, December 1, 1946. 

* Delamater Manuscript. Quoted in Villard’s John Brown, p. 24. 

*® MS letter, James Foreman, December 28, 1859. 
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for $100, and from this animal stemmed future stock of an ex- 
cellent quality.** 

During the same year, 1828, a post office was established and 
named Randolph. This office opened January 7, with John Brown 
as the postmaster and he retained the office until May 27, 1835. 
He probably resigned only when he had determined to leave Penn- 
sylvania for Ohio, and for seven years Brown carried the mail 
between Meadville and Riceville, Pa., a distance of twenty miles 
over rough country.** 

With the birth of Frederick, I, on January 9, 1827, followed by 
Ruth and Frederick, II, born February 18, 1829, and December 31, 
1830, respectively, and an unnamed son, born August 7, 1832, the 
Brown family increased steadily. But three days after the birth of 
this youngest son, double disaster struck John Brown. The new 
baby died, and so did Dianthe, who was only thirty-one years old.** 
The infant and his mother were laid to rest side by side on the 
highest part of the farm. 

James Foreman, one of Brown’s workers who came to Penn- 
sylvania with him from Ohio, had been married early in 1832, and 
following Mrs. Brown’s death, John Brown and his children moved 
into the Foreman home and lived there until a housekeeper could 
be found.** The housekeeper finally came and she was a daughter 
of Charles Day, a blacksmith who resided fifteen miles from Rich- 
mond, in Troy Township. Soon, this hard working woman brought 
her younger sister, Mary Ann Day, to Brown’s home to assist her 
with the work. In about a year, Mary became the second Mrs. 
Brown; the young bride was seventeen years old at the time of her 
marriage, July 11, 1833.%° 

During her married life, Mary Day Brown was the mother of 
thirteen children, but only one of them, a daughter Sarah, was born 
in Pennsylvania. Her birth was on May 11 of 1834.°° 


* [bid. 

"Letter, A. H. Leavitt, Acting Chief Division of Post Office Department 
Archives, National Archives, Washington, D. C., to the writer, November 
19, 1946, 

% Lingo, op. cit., p. 14. 

*MS letter, James Foreman, December 28, 1859. 

® Duncan, Rev. John S., “John Brown in Pennsylvania,” Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine; January 1928, XI, 50. 

* Of the thirteen children born of this union, nine died before reaching six 
years of age and a tenth died before reaching ten years of age. Mary Day 
Brown died at San Francisco, February 29, 1884. 
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John’s brother, Frederick, had visited the Pennsylvania home- 
stead early in 1834, and John wrote one of his most important 
letters to Frederick from Randolph under date of November 21, 
1834. After asking about the health of his father, John continued : 


Since you left me I have been trying to devise some 
means whereby I might do something in a practical way 
for my poor fellow-men who are in bondage, and having 
fully consulted the feelings of my wife and my three boys, 
we have agreed to get at least one negro boy or youth, and 
bring him up as we do our own,—viz., give him a good 
English education, learn what we can about the history 
of the world, about business, about general subjects, and 
above all, try to teach him the fear of God. We think of 
three ways to obtain one; First, to try to get some Chris- 
tian slaveholder to release one to us. Second, to get a free 
one if no one will let us have one that is a slave. Third, if 
that does not succeed, we have all agreed to submit to con- 
siderable privation in order to buy one. This we are now 
using means in order to effect, in the confident expectation 
that God is about to bring them all out of the house of 
bondage. 

... L have for years been trying to devise some way to get 
a school a-going here for blacks, and I think that on many 
accounts it would be a most favorable location. Children 
here would have no intercourse with viscious people of 
their own kind, nor with openly vicious people of any 
kind. . . . Write me how you would like to join me, and 
try to get on from Hudson and there abouts some first- 
rate abolitionist families with you... . 

... The laws of this State are now such that the inhabi- 
tants of any township may raise by a tax in aid of the 
State school-fund any amount of money they choose to 
vote, for the purpose of common schools, which any child 
may have access to by application.** 


This is evidence that Brown had given much thought to his desire 
to better the plight of the slaves and that he deemed northwestern 
Pennsylvania a good spot for his experiment. 

Zenas Kent of Franklin Township, Portage County, Ohio, now 
began entreating John Brown to return to Ohio, to settle at Frank- 
lin Mills, and to enter into a working partnership with him for the 


* Quoted in Sanborn’s Life and Letters of John Brown, pp. 40-41. 
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erection and operation of a tannery.** Brown’s decision to leave 
Pennsylvania might have been hastened by his need for money. In 


April, 1835, he wrote Kent: 


Yours of the 14th was received by last mail. I was dis- 
appointed in the extreme not to obtain the money I ex- 
pected ; & I know of no possible way to get along without 
it. I had borrowed it for a few days to settle up a number 
of honorary debts which I could not leave unpaid and 
come away. It is utterly impossible to sell anything for 
ready cash or to collect debts. I expect father to come 
out for cattle about the first of May and I wish you with- 
out fail to send it by him. It is now too late to think of 
sending it by mail. | was intending to turn everything I 
could into shingles as one way to realize cash in Ohio, 
before you wrote me about them. 25 dollars of the money 
I want is to enable me to carry that object into effect. . . .*° 


Brown secured the funds in May, resigned as postmaster, and took 
his family to Ohio where he superintended the building of a tan- 
nery at Franklin. About the time the building was finished and the 
vats placed, however, Zenas Kent rented it, and the firm of Kent 
& Brown never actually started work. 

Reputedly, Brown returned to Richmond and Meadville several 
times, but his stays were only short visits. In 1859, he plotted the 
raid at Harper’s Ferry from his headquarters at Chambersburg 
and this ended his connection with Pennsylvania. In Pennsylvania 
—A Guide to the Keystone State, one of the American Guide Series 
of books, appears this statement: “Always an ardent abolitionist, 
he had conducted a station of the Underground Railroad at Rich- 
mond, Ohio.”*° This erroneous sentence would hardly indicate that 
Brown had lived at Richmond in Pennsylvania for ten years ; the 
400-word article on Brown’s life fails to mention that he spent any 
time in Pennsylvania, thereby representing a serious oversight in 
a widely read volume. 

Following the close of the Civil War, John Brown, Jr., went to 
Richmond and had grave stones erected over the graves of his 
mother and brother. These are still standing and the inscriptions 
are plainly visible. 


“John Brown of Harper’s Ferry,” Kent (Ohio) Courier, September 14, 
906. 
® Quoted in Villard’s John Brown, p. 26. 


® Pennsylvania; A Guide to the Keystone State (New York, 1940), pp. 
446-447. 
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What happened to John Brown’s tannery? The Reverend Butt, 
a Methodist minister, operated it briefly and then sold it to a Mr. 
Quiggle, who in turn sold to Mr. Morrison McClaughry. His 
nephew, Nathan, was the next owner and operated the tannery one 
year when it became the property of Ira Clark, the keeper of the 
general store at Richmond; Clark was the last person to use it as 
a tannery. The place then was used as a cheese factory, and in 
1883 was converted into a jelly factory, and then into a grist mill. 
Still later, Mr. Austin Cannon lived in the upper story of the 
building and operated the lower as a mill. The wooden second 
story was destroyed by fire in 1907.°* About 1920, the tannery site 
was purchased by Frank Allsben of New York City, and Frank A. 
Loveland, Guy D. Heath, and Joseph Desmond, all of Corry, Pa. 
A year or so later it was presented by this group to the John 
Brown Memorial Association, a Crawford County organization.** 
Under the auspices of this association, picnics and annual gather- 
ings were held at the site. 

John C. Looker, an oil man from Bradford, Pa., purchased 
most of the Brown farm about 1925. He at one time considered 
giving the farm either to the John Brown Memorial Association 
or to the state as an historic site, but adverse circumstances caused 
a change in his plans. One writer went so far as to state: “A farm 
constituting a part of the original tract of land owned by John 
Brown has been purchased by Mr. John Carlton Looker of Brad- 
ford, Pa., and has been turned over to the recently formed John 
Brown Memorial Association of which Mr. Irvin W. Sabin of 
New Richmond, Pa., is President.’** This was not the case. Looker 
wanted $10,000 for the hundred acres and the price was rejected as 
fantastic inasmuch as the Association already owned the one-half 
acre tannery site and the farm added little but land to the place.** 

"Erf, Edward, “An Abolitionist,” Pittsburgh Post, May 28, 1899, p. 29. 

* Prather Papers. Honorable Thomas J. Prather, former Judge of Craw- 
ford County, has been interested in John Brown for years. His extensive ac- 
cumulation of letters, pictures, newspaper clippings, photostats, and personal 
writings regarding John Brown, this writer has termed the Prather Papers, 
chiefly for easy reference. They include an 8,000 word lecture on Brown 
which was presented to the Literary Union, Meadville, Pa., September 13, 
1935, and with additions, to the McKean County Historical Society at Kane, 
Pa., on October 18, 1945. 

* Lingo, William R., op. cit., p. 12. 

“ Prather Papers. Of special interest were two letters: Judge T. J. Prather 
to Frank W. Melvin, Chairman, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Mead- 


ville, Pa., March 26, 1936, and Melvin to Prather, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
28, 1936. 
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Following Looker’s death, his heirs, according to one of them, Mrs. 
Myrtle Looker Dennis, sold the Brown farm to one Rex Carpenter 
who found it of value chiefly for the timber on it; this sale was 
completed in 1945. 

By an Act of 1931, the Pennsylvania Legislature arranged for 
the John Brown Memorial Association to deed the tannery property 
to the state, but unluckily, the Act referred to the Association as 
a “corporation” and it was not. The transfer could not legally take 
place so the deed, sent to the state in July, 1935, was returned and 
the ownership still rests with the Association. The Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission has placed one of its new 
roadside markers near the tannery. 

In August, 1935, after the tannery wall had been repointed, a 
stone wall built along the road as protection, the lawn graded, trees 
planted, and bronze markers prepared, the site was dedicated with 
a crowd of over five hundred attending.®® Just one hundred years 
after Brown left Richmond, Pennsylvania had finally been added to 
the list of the four other states that had remembered the activity of 
John Brown while living within their borders. 


*“Tohn Brown Tannery Site Dedicated,” Titusville Herald, August 5, 1935. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By Puitip S. KLe1n 


HE Historical Society of Montgomery County was host to 

more than a hundred members of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association who gathered at Norristown, October 24 and 25, to 
attend the sixteenth annual convention of the Association. Excel- 
lent radio and newspaper publicity before the meeting assured 
splendid local support for the event. At convention headquarters 
in the Valley Forge Hotel several interesting exhibits were on dis- 
play. The Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College pro- 
vided showcases of documents relating to eminent Quakers of four 
centuries, including William Penn, Anthony Benezet, Lucretia 
Mott, and the American Friends’ Service Committee. Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., Curator of the Foster Hall Collection of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, placed on exhibit a variety of materials il- 
lustrative of the life and work of Stephen Collins Foster—letters, 
broadsides, music, manuscripts, original editions of Foster songs, 
and biographical works. In addition to the major exhibits an ex- 
cellent collection of pamphlet material descriptive of the Mont- 
gomery County area was provided for distribution by the State 
Historical and Museum Commission, the Valley Forge Park Com- 
mission, the Montgomery County Commissioners, and the His- 
torical Society of Montgomery County. 

The main session of the convention, on Friday afternoon, was 
opened by addresses of welcome from President Robert Forten- 
baugh of the Association, and by President Kirke Bryan, of the 
Historical Society of Montgomery County. Dr. Frank Freidel, of 
the history department of the Pennsylvania State College, pre- 
sented the first paper on the subject : “Francis Lieber, Propagandist 
for Prison Reform.” Dr. Freidel, whose full length biography of 
Lieber is now in press, described the vigorous manner in which 
Lieber defended the Pennsylvania system of prison reform from 
attacks by proponents of the rival Auburn system. The Pennsyl- 
vania prison reformers, placing their emphasis upon rehabilitation 
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of the criminal, kept him in solitary confinement and allowed him 
to talk only with prison officials and visitors. Auburnites, who 
favored communal work with silence imposed by the whip, de- 
nounced the Pennsylvania system as unnecessarily costly and cruel. 
Lieber, in pamphlets and letters to the press, stanchly met all at- 
tacks. Dr. Negley Teeters of Temple University, who is writing a 
book on the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, volunteered a de- 
tailed discussion of Dr. Freidel’s paper from the floor in which he 
gave an even more spirited defence of the Pennsylvania system. 

Dr. Fletcher Hodges, Jr., of the University of Pittsburgh, 
then presented an illustrated talk on “The Research Work of the 
Foster Hall Collection.” His slides emphasized the intimate aspects 
of the life of Stephen Collins Foster, the manner in which some 
of his most famous songs came to be written, his relations with his 
publishers, and with the musical organizations which presented his 
works to the public. 

A panel discussion of the problem of teaching local history high- 
lighted the second session of Friday afternoon. Under the capable 
leadership of Dr. Allan C. Harman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of Montgomery County, seven representatives of the sec- 
ondary schools informally analyzed the problem and the methods 
which have been used to meet it. Two of the many opinions which 
were expressed during the discussion were: that there is a serious 
lack of material on local history suitable for pre-collegiate scholars, 
and that the value of much of the existing material is seriously 
curtailed by poor indexing or none at all. Among the constructive 
suggestions were that parents should be kept better informed of 
the purpose and nature of the work being carried on by the schools 
in local history, that the use of magazines like the Junior Historian 
can provide a stimulus to good work, and that local historical 
societies could help themselves, the schools, and the local com- 
munities by publishing brief pamphlets, on the high school level, 
dealing with men and events prominent in county history. 

Considerable stress was laid upon the necessity of closer rela- 
tions between the schools and the local historical societies. The 
teachers expressed a desire to secure speakers from the societies, 
to get aid in staging dramatic sketches of historical episodes (radio 
and stage), to arrange guided pilgrimages, to obtain photostats of 
interesting documents, and in general to work closely with the 
personnel and facilities of county historical societies. Mr. Kirke 
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Bryan pointed out in this connection that one of the important 
factors was that teachers should become active members of the 
local societies, lending their intellectual, moral, and financial sup- 
port to the efforts of the societies to serve the community. The 
discussion was straightforward and purposeful throughout. Among 
the interested contributors to it were a number of high school stu- 
dents who asked some highly pertinent questions. When will there 
be moving pictures which present a reliable history of past events? 
Why do teachers “evade” student questions about certain local 
events? How can more human interest be brought into the teaching 
of local history? 

The general discussion was concluded by the remarks of Dr. 
S. K. Stevens, State Historian, who spoke of the many radio 
dramatizations of Pennsylvania history which have been produced 
by the Historical Commission and are available to the schools. 
Dr. Stevens admitted the need for more and better visual aid ma- 
terials in the field of Pennsylvania history, but explained also the 
difficulties which any state-wide agency encounters in attempting 
to administer directly to the individual needs of each county. The 
county historical societies, he said, were in a peculiarly effective 
position to lend immediate assistance to the schools, and pointed 
out as a special example of success in this respect the program of 
the Historical Society of Berks County. 

At the conclusion of the formal meetings the membership ad- 
journed to Historical Hall, the quarters of the Historical Society 
of Montgomery County, for an informal tea. 

In the evening almost two hundred persons attended the Annual 
Dinner of the Association. After brief remarks by President Fort- 
enbaugh on the “State of Pennsylvania History,” Dr. Roy F. 
Nichols introduced the main speaker of the evening, Dr. Amos E. 
Taylor, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
metce, United States Department of Commerce, who addressed the 
meeting on the subject : “Pennsylvania’s Role in our National Prog- 
ress—What of the Future?” Dr. Taylor prefaced his address by 
emphasizing that the continuing economic development of the Com- 
monwealth depended not alone upon Pennsylvania, but as well upon 
many factors in operation outside the limits of the state. Pennsyl- 
vania’s prosperity for many years had run “more or less parallel 
with the national trend, although on a somewhat higher level.” But 
a crumbling industrial Europe, he assured the meeting, would have 
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serious adverse effects upon industrial Pennsylvania. He pointed 
out further that in certain important respects Pennsylvania had 
lost its primacy since the beginning of the recent World War. More 
important to the sound economic life of the Commonwealth than 
natural resources, he concluded were “the initiative, the energy, 
and the traditions of its people.” 

Saturday’s meetings were opened by the Phi Alpha Theta break- 
fast, followed immediately by the annual business meeting of the 
Association. The Publications Committee announced plans for dis- 
tribution of the first volume of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation Studies, Dr. Gilbert’s A Picture of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. It was decided that as soon as the first pamphlet has been 
sold in sufficient quantity to defray printing costs the publication 
of the second and third pamphlets should be undertaken. Dr. 
Lawrence H. Gipson announced to the Association that the com- 
mittee of historians which had been investigating the authenticity 
of the Horne papers had concluded that these papers constituted 
one of the greatest frauds ever perpetrated in the annals of Amer- 
ican history. The following officers were elected at the meeting: 
Richard H. Shryock, 3rd Vice President, 1947-1950; William A. 
Russ, Editorial Board, 1947-1949; and James A. Barnes, J. Orin 
Oliphant, William A. Russ, Jr., and Mulford Stough, members of 
Council, 1947-1950. 

After the business meeting two historical sessions were held. In 
the ballroom of the hotel, Dr..Arthur D. Graeff presented a fascinat- 
ing story in his paper “Transplants of Pennsylvania Indian Na- 
tions in Ontario.” Dr. Graeff spoke of his experiences in the 
province of Ontario, Canada, a few years ago when he happened 
upon a rustic signpost bearing the legend: “Moraviantown.” Led 
on by curiosity, he discovered a Delaware Indian village the history 
of which was the theme of his paper. The inhabitants of this 
present-day Canadian hamlet were the direct descendants of the 
Christianized Delaware Indians of Gnaddenhutten who, under the 
leadership of Zeisberger, the Moravian missionary, had been forced 
to leave Pennsylvania in the days of the French and Indian War. 
The migration proceeded from Gnaddenhutten to Philadelphia, to 
New Jersey, to the Wyalusing area, to Western Pennsylvania, to 
the Muskingum valley, to Detroit, and finally to the province of 
Ontario. This trek, covering a period of half a century, from 1755 
to 1812, was marked by the establishment of half a dozen wilder- 
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ness towns which served as temporary homes for the itinerant 
refugees. In conclusion Dr. Graeff spoke of plans now underway 
for a celebration by these remaining Delaware Indians of the long 
and important history of their people. 

Donald H. Kent, Associate State Historian, then presented a 
paper on “Erie’s War with the Railroads, 1853-1854.” The paper 
was a detailed account of the rivalry of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania for western trade. It was a personal story of hig dramatic 
interest, literally peppered with riots, fisticuffs and bloodshed. As a 
picture of local resistance to a much feared commercial enterprise. 
the paper was both valuable and exciting. 

Meanwhile, in the ABC Room of the hotel, Dr. J. Orin Oliphant 
presented his paper on “The Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turnpike 
Company,” in which he traced the history of a typical chartered 
road company of Pennsylvania, from its beginning in 1828 to its 
liquidation in 1906. Dr. Oliphant discussed particularly the financial 
management of the organization and the legal questions arising 
during the course of its existence. 

Dr. Mary P. Clarke of Beaver College gave an interesting 
analysis of “Some Legislative Peculiarities of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania.” Her main discussion centered about the demands of the 
legislative assembly to exercise the rights of initiating legislation 
and of sitting upon its own adjournments. In the latter case the 
Pennsylvania Assembly succeeded in securing legal right to a 
privilege which even the British Parliament could not exercise. In 
short, the power of calling and dissolving the assembly, which was 
commonly vested in the governors of English provinces, was in 
Pennsylvania assumed by the assembly itself. 

The Saturday luncheon meeting of the Association was con- 
cluded by a delightful illustrated talk by Charles M. Stotz, architect 
for the restoration of the Economy community, on the subject, 
“Restoration of Economy, Third Colony of the Harmony Society.” 
Mr. Stotz, with a beautiful collection of colored slides, explained 
the nature of life at Economy in terms of the buildings which pro- 
vided the physical environment for the experiment. He also showed 
the changes through which the structures had passed between the 
time of their first construction and the present period of restora- 
tion to their original form. 

Shortly after the luncheon a cavalcade of fifty-three cars left 
the quarters of the Historical Society of Montgomery County for 
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a historical pilgrimage with stops at Millgrove, first American home 
of John James Audubon, and Fatland, the impressive colonnaded 
mansion of the Vaux family. Herbert J. Wetherill of Germantown, 
present owner of Millgrove, spoke briefly of the history and points 
of interest at Millgrove, and G. Edwin Brumbaugh, well-known 
authority on Pennsylvania colonial architecture, addressed the 
party at Fatland. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 26, radio station WFIL of 
Philadelphia broadcast parts of the address which Dr. Amos Taylor 
had delivered at the dinner meeting of the Association. 

The committee which arranged the program consisted of : Homer 
T. Rosenberger, chairman, Frederick S. Fox, John Robbins Hart, 
Gilbert S. Jones, J. Ira Kreider, George Morley Richards, and 
Albert E. Rogers. The Committee on Local Arrangements, headed 
by Kirke Bryan, Esq., consisted of Arthur C. Bining, C. Edwin 
Brumbaugh, Randolph P. Hommel, Lyman A. Kratz, and Mrs. 
James I. Wendell. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. STEVENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HE annual meeting held at Norristown was a great success 

and is reported upon fully by Secretary Klein elsewhere. Com- 
mendation is due Dr. Rosenberger and other members of the com- 
mittee arranging the program and those in charge of local ar- 
rangements. 

The first meeting of the advisory committee, through which the 
Association is aiding the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission in the development of its current research program, 
was held on the evening of October 24, following the annual dinner 
at Norristown. All members of the committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Fortenbaugh were present. The Commission was represented 
by R. N. Williams, 2nd, member of the Commission, and the state 
historian. Dr. Roy F. Nichols was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee and presided. 

Projects recommended by the committee include, revision and 
rewriting of Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania by Dr. Wayland F. 
Dunaway ; research on the nineteenth century Pennsylvania iron 
industry by Dr. R. Solis-Cohen, under direction of Dr. Arthur C. 
Bining; research and compilation of material on the history of 
Pennsylvania art and architecture by Professor Harold Dickson of 
the Department of Architecture at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; and preparation of a history of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company by Dr. Walter S. Sanderlin, Washington and Jefferson 
College. All of these projects represent major contributions to 
Pennsylvania history. Work on them will be pushed during the 
next eighteen months and it is expected all will lead to major pub- 
lications. Another meeting of the committee will be held during 
the winter to consider other projects. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The first in a series of regional meetings under auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies was held at Wash- 
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ington, Pennsylvania, on November 17, with the Washington 
County Historical Society acting as host organization at a dinner 
meeting held at the George Washington Hotel. Approximately one 
hundred persons were present, including leaders of neighboring 
historical societies in southwestern Pennsylvania. A special show- 
ing of the new film “Pennsylvania,” prepared and released by the 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania, was followed by brief 
talks by President Floyd Hoenstine of the Federation and Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, representing the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. The next meeting will be held at Reading in mid- 
January with the Historical Society of Berks County as host. The 
purpose of the gatherings is to provide an opportunity for a larger 
percentage of the leaders and members of the historical societies 
to become acquainted with the work of the Federation and the His- 
torical and Museum Commission. 


A reorganization meeting of the Tioga County Historical Society 
held at Wellsboro in the Green Free Library on October 23 re- 
sulted in the election of Charles G. Webb of Wellsboro as the new 
president. Mr. Webb is a lawyer and member of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. H. E. Bodine presided at 
the meeting and surrendered his post as president to Mr. Webb 
with a promise of active codperation and expression of confidence 
in the future of the society. Mr. Webb has already appointed a 
countywide membership committee and announced plans for a 
series of meetings to be held in several towns throughout the 
county. Tioga County had at one time a rather active society which 
conducted a centennial celebration in 1904, and which published 
several papers. This organization fell into a state of inactivity, and 
a reorganization was effected just before the outbreak of World 
War II. It hardly had time to get its program established before 
wartime conditions prevented a fuller development of plans. The 
present revival has every earmark of success. 


In neighboring Bradford County, the energetic president of the 
Bradford County Historical Society, Mr. Leo Wilt, has launched 
a well organized membership campaign with committees in every 
key town in the county. Each committee has been assigned a quota 
in the drive. Nearly two hundred new members have been secured 
in Towanda, the county seat, to date. This is an effective answer to 
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those who feel that historical societies cannot attract members. 
Members can be secured, but the society must go after them. 

Mr. Wilt has inaugurated another program which is so timely 
and significant that it deserves attention upon the part of every 
county historical society. Social studies teachers in the secondary 
schools of the county were invited to a dinner meeting at Towanda 
as guests of the Bradford County Historical Society on November 
24. Fourteen teachers were present and the entire meeting was 
devoted to learning just what teachers need in the way of historical 
materials ; what services the society could best provide for teachers 
and students; and how the society materials could be used effec- 
tively for educational purposes. Out of the meeting came a pro- 
posal for a permanent organization and a series of meetings. All 
too frequently our historical societies wait for the teachers to 
come to the society. Frequently, those who manage the societies 
fail to appreciate the importance of a truly cooperative approach 
to the problem of what a historical society can do to aid teachers. 
We feel sure that Mr. Wilt has started something in Bradford 
County well worth the serious attention of other societies through- 
out this state. 


A recent meeting of the Northumberland County Historical So- 
ciety featured an address on “Lorenzo DaPonte,” by Dr. George 
G. Struble of Lebanon Valley College. DaPonte was born in Italy, 
about 1749, and collaborated with Mozart in the composition of 
the opera Don Giovanni and other operatic compositions. He came 
to Sunbury in 1811 and entered business as a merchant. His home 
was located at Third and Market Streets, Sunbury, where nine 
years of his life were spent. DaPonte died in New York at the 
age of eighty-nine. 


A number of historical societies celebrated Pennsylvania Week 
in mid-October with varied programs of activity. The Centre 
County Historical Society at Bellefonte scheduled a dinner meet- 
ing which was open to the public. It was addressed by President 
J. Paul Selsam on the subject, “Pennsylvania’s Influence on the 
French Revolution.” As another feature of the program, Dr. 
Philip S. Klein acted as quizmaster for a radio quiz on Pennsyl- 
vania history, with students of the State College High School par- 
ticipating. At Somerset, the Somerset Archaeological and Historical 
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Society invited the public to participate in ceremonies dedicating 
the Historical and Museum Commission marker for Harmon Hus- 
band, pioneer patriot and earliest permanent settler at Somerset. 
Mr. John Scull of the society also sponsored a special exhibit of 
contemporary Somerset County art. The Muncy Historical Society 
cooperated with the Muncy Band in presenting an all musical 
program, dedicated to Governor Duff, in honor of Pennsylvania 
Week. Eugene Bertin, president of the society, acted as master of 
ceremonies. The unique feature of the concert was that, with two 
exceptions, all numbers represented the work of local composers. 
This program emphasizing the musical resources of a typical Penn- 
sylvania community was truly in keeping with the spirit and pur- 
poses of Pennsylvania Week. 


The Muncy society has announced its program for the 1947-48 
season. On November 7, John H. Carter, president of the neigh- 
boring Northumberland County Historical Society, delivered an 
address on “Early Historic Episodes Just South of the Muncy 
Hills.” “Recollections of the Muncy Normal School Institutes” 
was the paper presented on December 12 by Dr. John L. Mansuy 
of Ralston. On January 9, 1948, Miss Carrie B. Hess of Hughes- 
ville spoke on the “History of Hughesville and its Founding Fa- 
thers.” For February 14 the meeting heard D. D. Brady of Picture 
Rocks on the interesting subject of “The Chautauqua Movement 
in Lycoming County.” 


Highlights in the history of Greensburg were emphasized at the 
October meeting of the recently organized Westmoreland County 
Historical Society. The Westmoreland group is now a year old 
and this meeting was one of the best attended since its organization. 
New members are gradually being added. 


The Chester County Historical Society, on October 14, unveiled 
a marker tablet placed on the building at 28 West Market Street 
in West Chester which once housed the Chester County Times. 
The tablet commemorates the fact that here was published on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1860, an editorial setting forth salient facts regarding 
the life of Abraham Lincoln and his presidential qualifications. 
The Times was a key Republican newspaper, the editorial was 
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widely reprinted, and it is said to have been given credit by Lincoln 
at a later date for having materially influenced his nomination. The 
October meeting of the society featured an address by the presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis Harvey Green, on “Sidney Lanier,” who spent 
portions of three summers in West Chester. Lanier in some of his 
poems expressed appreciation for the scenery of the West Chester 
area. The November 18 meeting was devoted to a paper by Wayne 
Morris on “The Scotch-Irish in Western Chester County,” and to 
motion pictures on the festivals sponsored by the Octorara His- 
torical Society. 


The October 23 meeting of the Lackawanna County Historical 
Society was addressed by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace of Lebanon Val- 
ley College. Dr. Wallace spoke on Indian paths and other Indian 
associations of the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valley region. 
Thomas Murphy, president of the society, presided at the meeting. 


The speaker at the November 4 meeting of the Adams County 
Historical Society was Mr. Charles Diller, of Hanover, who spoke 
on the subject, “The First Catholic Preparatory Seminary in the 
United States, located in Adams County.” At the December 2 
meeting, Mr. Charles H. Martin of Lancaster addressed the 
Adams countians on “The Ethnic Background of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Settlements.” 


“Philadelphia During the Revolution” was the talk delivered 
before the City History Society of Philadelphia at its November 
19 meeting in the Atwater Kent Museum. It was also the annual 
meeting of the society, and President Joseph S. Hepburn presided. 


A panoramic story of a thousand years of Scandinavian immi- 
gration was exhibited at the American-Swedish Historical Museum 
from October to December. “How They Came Here” was the 
theme of the presentation and the first episode began with the story 
of the vikings. The American-Swedish Historical Museum Bul- 
letin is a very valuable little folder issued by the organization, 
containing news regarding its exhibits and the affairs of the 
American-Swedish Historical Foundation. Pennsylvania is happy 
to have this large and growing national historical foundation lo- 
cated at Philadelphia. 
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The Historical Society of Schuylkill County has announced that 
copies of its latest publication are available and soon will be dis- 
tributed. The publication contains papers presented before the 
society and includes “The Law Courts and Law Judges of Schuyl- 
kill County,” by Edgar Downey, and “The Origin of the Names 
of Towns and Townships in Schuylkill County,” by Herrwood E. 
Hobbs. 


“Pennsylvania, Then and Now” was the paper presented at the 
October meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society by Russell H. 
Rhoads of the Williamsport Senior High School faculty. The 
November meeting centered around the visit of the Freedom 
Train to Williamsport. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County conducted its annual 
fall pilgrimage on October 13. The Lick monument at Fredericks- 
burg, the Reading Museum, and the Daniel Boone Homestead 
near Reading were among the several points of interest visited in 
the course of the tour. 


Interest is reviving in the covered bridges of the state. “The 
Covered Bridges of Berks County,” by Harry E. Mitchell, Jr., 
thoroughly covers its subject in the October issue of Historical 
Review of Berks County. It includes valuable information con- 
cerning the construction of the bridges and their operation. Four- 
teen covered bridges still remain in Berks County, of which the 
famous Stoudt’s Ferry Bridge is the most outstanding—the long- 
est single-arch span of any wooden covered bridge in the world. 
Adams County historians have begun a fight to save the historic 
old stone bridge over Marsh Creek near Fairfield. 


Writing in the same October issue of the Berks Historical Re- 
view, Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, who has retired as editor of the 
quarterly, in a pertinent editorial titled “Bicentennial Challenge,” 
raises the question of why Reading, with its rich history, does not 
employ a city historian. This is indeed a pertinent question and 
one which might be raised with equal validity in other major Penn- 
sylvania cities. Rochester, New York, has a city historian, and he 
happens to be a Pennsylvanian, Dr. Blake McKelvey. The in- 
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creasing degree to which key development of our culture and eco- 
nomic, social, and political life and institutions has centered in the 
city makes the problem of preserving and writing that history of 
great importance to the future of American historiography. Most 
of our Pennsylvania cities have a distinct individuality and a rich 
history. Certainly a city of the type of Reading, or Lancaster, to 
name the oldest of our inland towns, has much in its history which 
mirrors the whole progress of civilization in the last two centuries. 
This history is of more varied pattern and in general more im- 
portant than the usual county history. To start the ball rolling, it 
is quite legitimate to consider combining the duties of a city his- 
torian with those of an archivist or public records official. Much 
of each city’s history must be found in the city records, which are 
sadly neglected in every city in the state of which we have any 
knowledge. We heard recently, and we hope the story is not true, 
of a leading city of this state which some years ago allowed all of 
its early records of key importance to go to an out-of-state histori- 
cal society interested in building up its collections of regional his- 
tory. Why not combine the posts of city archivist and city historian 
and make the position attractive enough financially to attract a 
trained man? A few thousand dollars invested in such cities as 
Reading, Lancaster, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Erie, to say 
nothing of some others, would pay rich dividends. Here is a proj- 
ect for our historical societies. Why not get busy on the idea? 


Preliminary plans for a picture-slide project on the historical 
locations in Clinton County have been worked out by the Clinton 
County Historical Society. Miss Virginia Grugan, local photog- 
rapher, is primarily in charge of the project. This is a fine idea 
and one which is gaining ground. This type of visual aid material 
is badly needed in the local schools and it is hard to think of a more 
important service any society can render the schools. Further- 
more, this type of pictorial presentation is also of great value in 
taking the work of the society to the public. It is difficult to think 
of any local civic club, veterans group, or like organization in any 
county which would not be happy to have an illustrated talk on 
points of local historical interest. Such presentations would pro- 
vide an effective way of reaching out for new members. 
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Both the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety and the Easton Public Library are beneficiaries of the estate 
of the late Henry F. Marx of Easton. Upon the death of Mrs. 
Marx, $10,000 will go to the society, income from which will be 
used to provide the “Henry F. Marx Lecture and Publication 
Fund.” The library, of which Mr. Marx was the head for many 
years, will receive a fund for adding to the present “Henry F. 
Marx Historical and Genealogical Collection.” 


The number of visitors at the Landis Valley Museum near Lan- 
caster more than doubled in 1947, as compared with 1946, accord- 
ing to a report to the board of directors by Henry K. Landis, cura- 
tor. The number of persons visiting the museum during the last 
year totalled nearly ten thousand. Dr. Landis Tanger, retired presi- 
dent of Millersville State Teachers College, is president of the 
museum board. Possibilities for a series of travelling exhibits are 
being considered. The Landis organization is becoming interested 
in the possibilities of using its collections in an adult education 
program. A class in téleware painting is being conducted at the 
museum as part of this program. It is good to see a museum or- 
ganization which believes in taking its wares to the people rather 
than waiting for visitors. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society program for 1947-48 
as recently released is very outstanding. On October 3, Dr. J. 
William Frey spoke on “The Conestoga Wagon.” “Ephrata Im- 
prints” were discussed by Henry S. Borneman of Philadelphia, an 
authority on the subject, on November 7. The December 5 meeting 
featured M. Luther Heisey’s talk on “The Art of Photography in 
Lancaster County.” “Letters Relating to Colonial Military Hos- 
pitals” was the theme of George L. Heiges’ presentation on Janu- 
ary 2. At the February 6 meeting, Col. J. F. R. Scott will speak on 
“General John Fulton Reynolds.” “Easter Customs in Lancaster 
County” is the appropriate topic for the March 5 meeting, to be 
presented by Miss Elizabeth C. Kieffer. “Agriculture in Lancaster 
County” will be presented at the April 2 meeting by Miles Horst, 
secretary of agriculture. “Charles Demuth, Artist,” will be the 
concluding lecture by Mrs. John E. Malone. We hope several, if 
not all, of these papers will eventually appear in print in the pub- 
lications of the society. 
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The historic Baker Mansion, home of the Blair County His- 
torical Society at Altoona, has closed an eventful season. As many 
as 150 visitors have gone through the house on a single Saturday 
afternoon during the summer months. A model of the Logan 
House, Altoona hostelry which was the site of the governor’s con- 
ference, is a recent addition. The Blair County society suffered the 
loss of one of its most valued leaders recently in the person of 


Harry A. McGraw. 


The sideboard owned by Col. George Morgan, pioneer settler 
and one of the most notable figures in early western Pennsylvania 
history, has been presented to the Washington County Historical 
Society, and is now at the LeMoyne House, home of the society. 
The sideboard was hauled by wagon from New Jersey to Wash- 
ington about 1796, indicative of the laborious, way in which civili- 
zation came to the frontier in terms of the appurtenances to good 
living. Not every frontiersman lived in a log cabin or wore 
buckskin. 


The Hershey Museum at Hershey, Pennsylvania, has been re- 
opened and a replica of the two room apartment of the late M. S. 
Hershey, chocolate king and founder of Hershey and its industry, 
has been placed in the museum as a memorial. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German 
Society was held in mid-October at Juniata College, Huntingdon. 
Nearly two hundred persons attended. The society approved plans 
for permanent headquarters at Franklin and Marshall College, 
with the location of the huge Unger collection at the college. Henry 
S. Borneman presided at the meeting. An intriguing feature of the 
meeting was the presentation by Joseph W. Yoder of “Hymns of 
the Amish.” Mr. Yoder is the first person to set down these musi- 
cal notations passed down from generation to generation among 
the Amish folk. An Amish family from the Huntingdon area, a 
major Amish region, sang several of the hymns, which, strangely 
enough, resemble the ancient Gregorian chants. “Plays in the Di- 
alect Popularly Known as Pennsylvania Dutch” was the subject 
of a paper by Dr. Harry S. Reichard of Muhlenberg College. A 
dialect play was presented following the dinner meeting of the 
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society. Conrad Richter was given a citation of merit by the society 
for his portrayals of American life. Those attending were given an 
opportunity to examine the famous manuscript collection of Abra- 
ham H. Cassel, housed at Juniata College, said to be an outstand- 
ing treasure of material on the history and literature of German 
religious life in Europe and America. 


The annual meeting of the Delaware County Historical Society, 
held on October 14, was well attended and all of the officers were 
re-elected for another term. Allan Cleaves Dodge, historian of the 
Delaware County Postmaster’s Association, spoke on the history 
of the post office in the county. His information traces the first post 
office in Chester back to 1767. J. De Haven Ledward and Newlin 
P. Palmer are president and secretary, respectively, of the society. 


The Historical Society of Berks County is planning to prepare a 
master index of all its extensive scrapbook collection, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, new curator. This is a fine 
project and one worthy of being copied by other societies. We 
wonder whether it might not be worth while for societies to enlist 
the aid of high school history clubs in indexing, and in other his- 
torical society work, in order to make materials more usable. 


The lecture program of the Historical Society of Berks County 
for 1947-48 has been prepared to emphasize the bicentennial of 
the city of Reading. “Clocks and Clockmakers in Reading,” by Er- 
nest S. Rhoads, was given October 10; “Newspapers in Reading,” 
by Lawrence J. McDermott, November 14; and “Two Centuries 
of Music in Reading,” by Mrs. Raymond W. Albright, December 
12. For the remainder of the year, the lectures will be: “Early 
Views of Reading,” by Mrs. Robert R. Impink, January 9, 1948; 
“Two Centuries of the Law in Reading,” by Jan L. Deelman, Feb- 
ruary 13; “The Story of the Churches in Reading,” by Thomas K. 
Leinbach, March 12; “Artists in Reading,” by Earl L. Poole 
(meeting at the Reading Museum), April 9; “The Medical Pro- 
fession in Reading,” by Mrs. Frederick A. Muhlenberg, May 14; 
and on June 12, the annual picnic, with the speaker Superin- 
tendent Thomas H. Ford, on “The Development of the Schools 
in Reading.” 
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Miss Frances Dorrance was the program attraction at the No- 
vember 21 meeting of the Bradford County Historical Society in 
Towanda. Miss Dorrance handled the program in an unusual fash- 
ion. Rather than lecturing on her subject, “The Pennamite Wars,” 
Miss Dorrance presented a series of questions and answers, thus 
achieving the interest of the quiz type of program. “Early Brad- 
ford County” was the subject at the December 19 meeting, which 
was led by the president, Leo E. Wilt. At the January 23 meeting, 
Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, well known Muncy historian, has as his 
subject, “The Genesee Road.” At the February 20 meeting the film 
“Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg” will be shown. Other 
societies are reminded that this film may be secured for transporta- 
tion costs from the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The last session of the General Assembly passed a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the Joint State Government Commission to co- 
Operate with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion in making a list “of all the historic buildings and sites and 
archaeological sites which it deems to be of distinctive significance 
and value to the history or archaeology of this Commonwealth, 
and to report this list to the General Assembly at its next regular 
session with recommendations for appropriate legislation to assure 
the safety and preservation of such buildings and sites... .” A 
preliminary report has been prepared. All persons and organ- 
izations interested in the preservation of such historic sites and 
buildings are invited to submit recommendations to the Histori- 
cal and Museum Commission or to the Joint State Government 
Commission. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has avail- 
able a limited number of grants-in-aid to be made to individual 
writers or scholars carrying on studies in American history prior 
to 1815. The recipient is bound to submit the completed research 
to the Institute for consideration for publication. Applications must 
be filed by March 15, 1948, and earlier filing is advisable. Awards 
will be announced on June 1. 
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The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Histori- 
cal Societies will be held in Harrisburg on May 15. The program 
calls for a symposium on historical society aid to improving the 
teaching of Pennsylvania history in the schools, and a session on 
Pennsylvania folklore. Frank Warner, noted folksinger, is tenta- 
tively listed as a feature attraction. 


Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, chief of the manuscripts division 
of the Library of Congress, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters at the annual Founders’ Day exercises 
at Lehigh University on October 1. Dr. George D. Harmon pre- 
sented Dr. Sioussat for the degree, which was conferred by Presi- 
dent Martin D. Whitaker. 


The Gimbel Art Collection devoted entirely to Pennsylvania life 
was previewed in September and will soon begin its national tour. 
Sponsored by the Gimbel stores of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
in collaboration with a committee appointed by Governor Edward 
Martin, the project secured the services of a group of outstanding 
American artists. Five of them were Pennsylvanians, including 
George Biddle, Albert Gold, Hobson Pittman, Franklin Watkins, 
and Andrew Wyeth. The artists followed a general pattern but 
were free to develop their subjects as they saw fit. The result is a 
group of 116 pictures in various media devoted to Pennsylvania 
life in all of its aspects, from the smokestacks of Pittsburgh to the 
peaceful farms and orchards of rural Pennsylvania. It is an out- 
standing gift and a genuine contribution to the culture of the state. 
After national exhibition, the collection will become the property 
of the state and will be housed at Harrisburg. 


Albert M. Rung, Harrisburg railroad man and historian, con- 
tributes a weekly column to the Huntingdon and Mount Union 
Daily News. His column for October 4 is devoted to the unusual 
and little known story of the Durang brothers, Charles and Ferdi- 
nand, who wrote the music for Francis Scott Key’s “Star Spangled 
Banner,” our national anthem. Key, of course, wrote the words to 
the song and it was printed as a broadside and circulated in Balti- 
more. Among the regiments then in Baltimore was the First Penn- 
sylvania, composed mainly of Harrisburgers. Charles and Ferdi- 
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nand Durang were with this group of volunteer militia. Both were 
musicians, and were persuaded by friends to set the words written 
by Francis Scott Key to music. It was first sung in a Baltimore 
theater. The mother of these little known composers is buried in 
the Harrisburg Cemetery. 


The History of the 110th Infantry Regiment in World War II 
is one of the first of several regimental histories which will 
chronicle in due time the heroic exploits of Pennsylvania regi- 
ments in World War II. Daniel B. Strickler, now lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, was regimental commander of the division. 
The book may be purchased from Albert Love Enterprises, P. O. 
Box 5109, Atlanta, Georgia, publishers, for five dollars. It is based 
on official records and is a substantial contribution to Pennsylvania 
military history. 


Mr. Norman Wilkinson, formerly of Muhlenberg College, is 
now with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
as a research assistant. His major assignments include the Penn- 
sylvania bibliography project and work on the history of early 
Pennsylvania land companies and their part in the settlement and 
development of the state. A supplement to Writings will soon be 
ready for publication and will bring the bibliography down to date, 
with several additions and supplementary material not included in 
the original publications. 


The Historical and Museum Commission is making progress in 
organizing its program for collection and preservation of source 
materials on microfilm. The Carter diaries, a valuable contribution 
to the history of the petroleum industry over a long period of years, 
have been microfilmed at Meadville. Several reels of microfilm con- 
sisting of selections from the Amherst Papers in the microfilm 
division of the Library of Congress, together with other source 
materials, have been ordered. All of this material pertains to Penn- 
sylvania and was selected because of its value. Several leads as to 
other important collections of source material have been forth- 
coming and others are sought. A careful selection of a large num- 
ber of Pennsylvania maps in the map division of the Library of 
Congress has been photostated and will provide the Commission 
with one of the best collections of Pennsylvania maps available in 
the state. 
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Epitep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Charles Willson Peale, 1741-1827. By Charles Coleman Sellers. 2 v. [Mem- 
oirs of the American Philosophical Society, XXIII, Parts 1 and 2.] 
(Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1947. Pp. xv, 293; 
xiii, 468. $10.00.) 


In 1939 the first volume of this biography was published privately by the 
author. The account of Charles Willson Peale’s life from 1741 to 1790 excited 
high hopes that the second volume, covering the years 1790 to 1827, would be 
completed speedily upon the same principles. Happily the entire work is now 
before us, and, what is equally cheering, both volumes are now issued to- 
gether by the American Philosophical Society. The result is an admirably 
detailed account of every incident of Peale’s activities, together with sketches 
of other members of the family and of persons closely associated with Peale. 
At long last complete information concerning Peale as soldier, patriot, painter, 
naturalist, inventor, dentist, politician, public spirited citizen, father, and 
husband is brought together in a readable, sympathetic yet objective narrative. 

Now for the first time the major portion of the autobiography and im- 
portant passages from letters and diaries are placed in an appropriate setting. 
Few men have left more intimate accounts of their wooing and of their un- 
pleasant and pleasant experiences. Family objections to printing some of 
this material led to the suppression of the autobiography for more than a 
century; Peale seems the finer character for his honest effort to tell his 
children the facts of life as he experienced them. Childlike and naive, he lived 
largely in an ideal world of his own creation. Though it bruised him often, 
the stern, harsh, unrelenting business world never won a convert in him. In 
his last days as in his first, he looked ahead with shining eyes, a liberal with 
a mission to fulfill. 

Peale’s abiding reputation rests upon the many poriraits he painted from 
1765 to 1826 of notable men and women. Deficient in some details, they yet 
have a homely realism and accuracy of expression. The omission from the 
appendix of a checklist of portraits and miniatures is regrettable. A firmer, 
more knowing critical analysis of Peale’s achievements as an artist would 
have strengthened the book. 

Possibly the most important new information discusses Peale’s work as a 
naturalist, especially as the founder and indefatigable director of a museum. 
Not to be forgotten are his successful mounting of the skeleton of a mastodon, 
his careful arrangement of birds, snakes, and other specimens in simulated 
natural habitats, and his inclusion of all types of material of interest to sight- 
seers. Peale’s collection ultimately passed into the hands of Barnum. Yet had 
Congress or the Pennsylvania legislature been alert to Peale’s suggestions, 
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his museum might have laid the foundation for the great institutions which 
now house federal and state collections. 

Mr. Sellers correctly makes much, in volume II, of Peale’s relationship 
with Tom Paine, Jefferson, and other liberals. But the introduction of the 
term Deism, which was not used in volume I, implies that the liberalism of 
volume I is to be explained in volume II wholly by means of the “republican 
religion.” Scientific concepts other than Deism can explain Peale’s plans for 
his museum. It does seem that Mr. Sellers analyzes with limited insight 
Peale’s relationship with the intellectual movements of his day. Passages 
from the autobiography and diary often flash new facets of the many-sided 
mind of Peale. That the painter was unable to handle a pen with the same 
facility as a brush by no means is an indication of a lack of perception of 
newer ideas. 

Possibly best treated, with the story of the museum a close second, is the 
large family group, whose qualities and wanderings are deftly related to the 
main themes of the biography. Each member of the family receives atten- 
tion, and quite happily the final chapter traces the characteristic traits of 
Peale in his sons. This device serves not merely to round out the story of 
the Peale family, but also to close the work with a final portrait of Peale. 
Particularly touching are the incidents surrounding the deaths of the three 
wives, the husband’s loneliness, and the search in old age for a fourth wife. 

This biography presents a sufficient body of new data upon which to base 
adequate interpretations of Peale’s character and achievement and the neces- 
sary information to show his interplay with his contemporaries. The style is 
generally strong, clear, direct, lucid. Occasionally a rhetorical sentence has 
more sound than meaning. And now and again, as with the second explanation 
of the immigration of Robert Edge Pine, the facts are strained or poorly 
presented. Missed in this work is a bibliographical chapter on the extent to 
which the manuscript sources have been utilized, the extent to which incor- 
rect statements in earlier publications have been corrected, and the areas 
needing further study. Yet the careful marshaling of every shred of recover- 
able evidence deserves highest praise. Eighty-one illustrations embellish the 
two volumes. 

Pennsylvania Military College Harry R. WaARFEL 


The Puritan Oligarchy: The Founding of American Civilisation. By Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 359. $5.00.) 


This book has the odd distinction of being devoted to a thesis which is 
clearly wrong, as those who have specialized in the history of Massachusetts 
will recognize, and yet of being, by modern standards, the best work on its 
subject. Some years ago Mr. Wertenbaker published a book, The First Ameri- 
cans, of which the parts relating to the Puritans were, like the parallel sec- 
tions of other popular works of that generation, pretty badly distorted. Since 
that day he has gone more deeply into the subject of Massachusetts history, 
with the result that this volume is no mere expansion of the old ;reneraliza- 
tions. With the same open-mindedness which he admires in the Mathers he 
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has accepted the new evidence which he has found and has come, since his 
First Americans, more than half-way to what might be called the pro-Puritan 
position. Far from indulging in the sneering detractions of the debunking 
school, he writes with the gentle, witty kindness and with the sympathy 
typical of his own personality. The New England character is such that an 
outlander can hardly love it, but Mr. Wertenbaker seems almost to have gone 
that far. 

On the non-political side of Massachusetts history, particularly in dealing 
with the Puritan spirit in literature, architecture, and music, Mr. Werten- 
baker is at his best, but his main thesis is a fiat statement not proved by the 
facts he presents, and disproved by facts which he has overlooked. His 
argument is that the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the most typically Puritan 
state, was ruled by an oligarchy which made but slight contributions to the 
nation and which, indeed, was hostile to the liberal elements from which 
American democracy has grown. In the form in which it was developed by 
Mr. Wertenbaker in The First Americans, this thesis was directly answered 
and disproved—to take one example, in a long article in volume 32 of the 
Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Unfortunately, he did 
not encounter this article, nor was it called to his attention until after his 
Puritan Oligarchy was in press. Some of the weaknesses of his book are a 
result of the fact that he made but the slightest use of this series of publica- 
tions, which contains the best modern monographs of Massachusetts history, 
and apparently made no use of the New England Quarterly, in which there 
are a number of articles that contradict his arguments. 

The fundamental difficulty with the Puritan Oligarchy is that it takes too 
narrow a view of the historical scene. It fails to observe that New England 
Puritanism was, like Philadelphia Quakerism, one of the long steps in the 
transmission and development of the ideas of political freedom, liberty of 
conscience, and humanitarianism into the complex of modern American de- 
mocracy. What Mr. Wertenbaker describes as the selfish efforts of the “oli- 
garchy” to defend its charter is really more significant as efforts to defend 
the relatively liberal democracy of Massachusetts against the real despotism 
of Charles II. He fails to observe the elements of democracy inherent in the 
New England town and religious systems and to note that even the “oli- 
garchs” had such unconsciously democratic leanings as that which made one 
of their first acts the printing and distribution of the laws to the towns so 
that every man might know his rights; whereas, in more typically English 
Virginia, the laws were deliberately kept in manuscript and out of the hands 
of the common people who, reading, might have questioned. 

Nor does Mr. Wertenbaker recognize that Puritanism is, like all Protes- 
tantism, a form of secularization. The Bay Colony took out of the hands of 
the church some of the ancient functions which in other colonies remained in 
its hands. Among these were the recording of births, the performing of mar- 
riages, the granting of divorces, the managing of the poor rates, and the 
like. The Puritans even abolished the religious ceremony at burials. In Vir- 
ginia, by contrast, some of the more important functions of the Massachusetts 
towns were carried on by self-perpetuating church vestries. 
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While pointing out the fact that life in the Bay Colony was permeated with 
religion, Mr. Wertenbaker suggests that this was a regional peculiarity, 
which is far from the case. He is wrong in saying that the good people of 
Massachusetts attended several church services a week; the law restricted 
them to a single week-day lecture, whereas in early Jamestown, attendance 
at daily religious services was compulsory. Indeed, the Puritan mind was less 
religious than that of most Latins of today, or of good Catholics of any race 
or nationality. 

Mr. Wertenbaker’s use of the term “oligarchy” is unfortunate. The Bay 
Colony was an oligarchy, as were the Dutch Republic, Stuart England, the 
colonies of New York and Virginia, and even Quaker Pennsylvania. The 
really political fact about the Bay Colony is that, due to certain things, such 
as its town organization and its congregational church system, it was more 
of a democracy and less of an oligarchy than were these other colonies or 
states. 

The “oligarchy,” Mr. Wertenbaker believes, rested on the fact that the 
franchise was restricted to church members and was thus controlled by the 
church elders who, he assumes, controlled church membership. Actually, less 
than half of the Massachusetts churches had such elders, and most of those 
were quickly rid of them. The election of such elders was bitterly opposed 
by the most autocratic of the clergy, and the quarrels between the elders and 
the clergy were one of the most frequent causes of church trouble. It is simply 
not true that the churches were ruled by elders who “nullified” the votes of 
any members who objected to their decisions (p. 63). 

Mr. Wertenbaker believes that the church members, and thus the voters, 
were always a small minority, particularly toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. That may well have been true of seaport Boston with its large tran- 
sient population, but it was not true of the other towns. Andover, for example, 
boasted that every adult inhabitant was a church member. An actual count 
of the church members and taxpayers in towns like Roxbury and Topsfield 
indicates that a great majority of the inhabitants were church members. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wertenbaker has in his researches used only a few of the 
scores of excellent town histories, and apparently has not used even the 
printed church and town records. Typical of the evidence which he ad- 
vances is this from page 66: “ ‘I discourse with David Butterfield about coin- 
ing into full communion,’ the Rev. Ebenezer Bridge wrote in his diary. ‘Thus 
the one sure means of enjoying Church fellowship, and also of gaining the 
right to vote in civil elections. . . .” Bridge was writing more than fifty years 
after the abolition of the religious qualifications for the franchise, so it is 
certainly wrong to draw any such conclusions from his diary, which appears 
to be about the only manuscript used in the preparation of this volume. 

Relying on such dubious evidence and on one early statute, Mr. Werten- 
baker says that “the voters in the town [were] hand picked . . . for their 
devotion to the Puritan Church” (p. 70). Actually, a study of the town 
records shows that most, if not all, male taxpayers voted in town meetings. 
The parallel votes of town meetings and church meetings show clearly the 
voting of non-church members. Thus whenever a minister was called by a 
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church and the nomination was passed along to the next town meeting, the 
latter always shows a somewhat larger number of votes cast. 

Because of the place of the towns in the political structure of the Bay 
Colony, the franchise in town elections was vastly more important than the 
franchise in colony elections, in which the church-membership qualifications 
was perhaps generally observed. There was so little interest in the work of 
the General Court of the Colony that it was difficult to compel towns to 
send representatives. Outside the larger towns, any respectable man who 
would take the seat could have it. And these same men who were chosen by 
the limited colony franchise were regularly chosen to the most important 
offices in the town by vote of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Wertenbaker’s contention that there was a discontented majority in 
the Bay Colony is clearly contradicted by a study of the personnel of the 
General Court before and after the extension of the franchise and of the 
personnel of the two popularly elected conventions between the Courts of 
those two periods. The extension of the franchise produced a smaller turn- 
over than was customary in a like period under the old franchise. 

The statement (p. 33) that the Puritans “after their arrival in New Eng- 
land . . . insisted upon orthodoxy, even though it entailed the imprisonment, 
whipping and even hanging of those whose religious views differed from 
their own” is contradicted by Mr. Wertenbaker’s statements elsewhere in his 
book that Puritan orthodoxy was passive, that quiet Quakers were not mo- 
lested, and that two of Harvard’s most popular presidents were Baptists. Had 
he examined the church covenants he would have found no theology in them. 
Any sincere Christian could accept them. In reading church records and 
ministers’ diaries I have never found a case where a would-be member was 
turned+down on theological grounds. Some Baptists and many Anglicans 
were respected members of the Congregational churches. The assumption 
that the custom of “warning out” was instituted to keep out the “unsanctified” 
(p. 68) is not borne out by a study of actual cases; those warned out were 
invariably economically undesirable. 

It is most unfortunate to make intolerance a major characteristic of the 
Puritan colony. After all, the Bay accepted Anglicans while Virginia and 
the Carolinas were driving out Congregationalists, and welcomed Presby- 
terians with open arms when New York was jailing them. A comparison of 
the emancipation of the Baptists in Massachusetts and in Virginia puts the 
former in a favorable light. In spite of the Quaker episode, it can well be 
argued that among the major colonies only Pennsylvania under the most- 
puritan Quakers has a better record than Massachusetts. 

In a similar manner one could, if space permitted, dispose of Mr. Werten- 
baker’s statement that the Salem witchcraft affair “becomes intelligible only 
when considered as an incident in the battle of the clergy against rationalism” 
(p. ix). It is perfectly intelligible in the light of the history of witchcraft 
and of other cases of mass hysteria, such as the much worse suppression of 
the supposed Negro plot in New York. Here as elsewhere he gives no evi- 
dence of having used Thomas J. Holmes’ monumental six volumes on the 
works of the Mathers. 
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The most staggering statement in the whole volume is that “it was only 
under the pressure of Jeffersonian ideals that New England, two centuries 
after its founding, accepted the vital principle that public education should 
not be affiliated with any religious sect and should make civic duty rather 
than religion its chief objective” (p. 345). The only evidence that is advanced 
to support this extraordinary thesis is that the town minister, who was fre- 
quently the only educated man available, was sometimes called upon to certify 
the qualifications of the prospective teacher. For the two centuries covered 
in this generalization we have literally scores of accounts of hiring school- 
masters, of letters written by young teachers to their friends in the same 
occupation, and of biographies of teachers. In all this material there is 
hardly a word which could be construed to support Mr. Wertenbaker’s thesis. 
Education in colonial New England was as secular as any public activity in 
any part of the world could well have been in that age. 

Had Mr. Wertenbaker carried his researches down into the eighteenth 
century he would have found that the reactionary forces in Massachusetts 
were the popular ones. His unfamiliarity with this period is shown by his re- 
peated references to Governor Thomas Hutchinson as “John” Hutchinson. 
This slip is of no importance in itself, but it does illustrate the fact that the 
author is not sufficiently steeped in the history of Massachusetts to make his 
work on this area as excellent and as sound as that on the southern and 
central colonies. 

American Antiquarian Society Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON 


The Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 1780-1860. By James Weston 
Livingood. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1947. Pp. vii, 195.) 


Although the publisher’s title for this book is far more citable than the 
one it originally bore, brevity has been gained at the sacrifice of accuracy. 
This is not a study of the far-flung trade rivalry of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, which ranged from South America to the western United States, as 
one might have expected. It is strictly limited to the interurban contest in 
the Susquehanna Valley, probably the most important battlefield of the rival 
cities until about 1840. By that time the struggle for the business of the Ohio 
Valley had so overshadowed the Susquehanna dispute that Doctor Livin- 
good’s story fades out before it reaches its terminal date of 1860. On the 
other hand, the narrative begins a few years earlier than the date promised 
by the title. 

The book is primarily a history of transportation in the lower Susquehanna 
Valley: of river improvements, turnpikes, canals, and railroads. The author 
has delved into many scattered sources, including the frequently neglected 
“Legislative Petitions” and “State Roads” collections in the Pennsylvania 
Archives. On the canals, especially, he has done an excellent job in bringing 
together their history, although the State Works system appears only as an 
off-stage character. He has rescued from oblivion the Codorus, the world’s 
first iron steamboat. 

In the case of the railroads one might wish that the evolution of the Balti- 
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more and Susquehanna into the Northern Central had been developed more 
fully. Likewise, a more extended analysis of the effects of each new form of 
transportation on the commercial rivalry would have been welcome. On the 
basis of a casual survey of the Thompson Papers, recently acquired by the 
Archives Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
this reviewer is inclined to suspect that Doctor Livingood has underestimated 
the importance of the up-river trade from Baltimore. 

Among the minor errors is the mistake on the map opposite page 27, 
which shows the Northern Central Railroad on the west side of the Susque- 
hanna from Harrisburg to Sunbury, whereas it actually crossed to the east 
bank at Dauphin and remained there. Baltimore’s Peabody Institute and 
Enoch Pratt Library are merged on page iv, and John Bach McMaster re- 
ceives a new middle name on page 184. One must also regret the poor quality 
of paper, the result of postwar exigencies. 

The book as a whole is an extremely important contribution to Pennsyl- 
vania history, and the Historical and Museum Commission is to be congratu- 
lated on making possible its publication. Every student of transportation will 
want to read this volume and to study its maps and carefully annotated 
bibliography. 

St. Helena Extension, Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
College of William and Mary 


Patrick Henry: The Voice of Freedom. By Jacob Axelrad. (New York: 
Random House, 1947. Pp. vii, 318. $3.75.) 


“In these bleak days when liberty has barely escaped the gallows, and is 
still in peril, the life of Patrick Henry and the story of his era have fruitful 
and sober meaning for all who love freedom.” In this excerpt from the au- 
thor’s preface is revealed the reason for the appearance of this most recent 
life of Henry. 

In format the book is excellent. It is well printed; far better than many 
which have appeared in the past six years. The index is adequate, but the 
reader might desire a better arrangement of the author’s bibliography. 

Mr. Axelrad writes easily, with here and there passages of dramatic in- 
tensity and romantic beauty. This is not to say, however, that the author 
permits himself, in the interest of drama and romance, to distort history. On 
the whole, this moderately sized volume is a faithful enough portrayal of 
Patrick Henry and his times. Nevertheless, one is forced to observe that, in 
a work as limited as is this one, essential historical details are omitted, with 
the result that in some instances a sense of incompleteness lays hold of the 
reader. 

Even a casual perusal of this biography will convince the reader of the 
author’s tremendous admiration for his subject. A more careful examination 
will in no wise diminish this feeling, but it will reveal, more importantly, 
the honest and sincere effort which Mr. Axelrad has made in the direction 
of achieving objectivity. 

It is regrettable that the author failed to make clear the reasons for the 
antipathy of Henry and his great contemporary Jefferson. Admirers of the 
latter will not be at ease with this book. Their hero will emerge from its 
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pages not quite the figure they have been accustomed to gaze upon. Mr. 
Axelrad has perhaps been unfair, although not deliberately so, to Jefferson, 
particularly in his discussion of Jefferson’s career as war governor of Vir- 
ginia. The author is probably not far from the truth when he compares Jef- 
ferson and Henry thus: “One of them loved the people from afar, from his 
library and through his intellect; the other was one of them, mixed with 
them and spoke their language. They admired Jefferson, while for Patrick 
Henry they felt a closer kinship” (pp. 210-211). 

In the present reviewer’s opinion the chief shortcoming of this biography 
is the author’s frequent use of direct quotations without the slightest indica- 
tion as to the sources from which they were derived. To some readers this 
constitutes an unpardonable violation of one of the cardinal principles of 
historical method. Yet, despite its imperfections—and what book is free from 
them?—this modest volume succeeds in portraying vividly this Virginia 
apostle of liberty and agitator for a revolution without which he was con- 
vinced Americans could never possess real freedom. 

The Pennsylvania State College Burke M. HERMANN 


Ruler of ihe Reading: The Life of Franklin B. Gowen, 1836-1889. By Marvin 
W. Schlegel. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Archives Publishing Company of Penn- 
sylvania, Inc., 1947. Pp. viii, 308. $4.00.) 


Franklin B. Gowen was preéminently an orator and an optimist. If his 
career had been political, he might have made a deep impress on American 
history, but as president of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad in the 
seventies and eighties, and as organizer of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, his reputation vanished with amazing speed. As long 
as his golden tongue hypnotized juries, stockholders, and bankers, he was 
one of the best known Americans. Once that golden voice was stilled, little 
remained except the record of a railroad that failed, the record of a coal 
company that could not make money, and a complex story of financial jug- 
gling which at least approached fraud. Gowen’s one real legacy has been his 
characterization of the Molly Maguires, even though his description was 
probably faulty. 

Dr. Schlegel has done an excellent job in gathering the pertinent material 
about Gowen and in presenting it clearly and at times vividly, for Dr. Schlegel 
has literary talents which are rot always given scope in the multitudinous 
financial details which bulk so large in any railroad history. The great mis- 
fortune is that Gowen’s personal papers have disappeared, so that there must 
remain gaps in the story, as, for example, Gowen’s personal financial gain, 
his reasons for committing suicide, and his exact personal opinions as distin- 
guished from his public statements. 

The great contributions of Dr. Schlegel are his discussions of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading during the seventies and eighties, of the coal business 
(particularly the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company), and 
of the Molly Maguires. In Dr. Schlegel’s opinion, the importance of the 
Mollies and of their record for violence and intimidation has been over- 
stressed. He suggests by implication that Gowen used the Mollies as a red 
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herring to divert public attention from railroads and coal, even though Gowen 
probably believed sincerely the charges that he pushed. The story of his 
hiring the Pinkerton agency, of the investigation of McParlan, and of the 
trials is told in considerable detail. ‘ 
Gowen shouid certainly be included in the roster of “robber barons,” and 
his biography provides one more bit of evidence as to the motivation and 
actions of those much-advertised gentlemen. As pictured by the present book, 
Gowen was an able and a well-meaning person, who unfortunately was not a 
first-rate businessman and who had no greater vision than his contemporaries. 
His main drive seems to have been for power, and in another age this drive 
would probably have been made in some other field of endeavor. Our thanks 
go to Dr. Schlegel for having rescued Gowen from oblivion by writing such 
an excellent book. 
Dartmouth College Ropert E. RIEGEL 


The History and Present State of Virginia. By Robert Beverley. Edited with 
an Introduction by Louis B. Wright. Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xxxv, 366. $4.00.) 


Robert Beverley was one of the best of the early historians of Virginia. His 
volume, first published in London in 1705, was written to correct the many 
errors in the Virginia section of John Oldmixon’s The British Empire in 
America, a work which Beverley saw in manuscript. The mistakes in this 
book, and the general misconceptions held in England about Virginia, led 
Beverley, who was not the most placid of men, to assemble the various notes 
he had brought with him to England, and to prepare for publication The His- 
tory and Present State of Virginia. Two years after the original London 
edition two French translations were published: one in Amsterdam, and the 
other in Orleans. In 1712 and 1718 the book was again re-issued in Amster- 
dam. Shortly before his death, Beverley prepared a revised edition which 
was published in London in 1722. Portions of this edition appeared in Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Z7'‘he General Magazine and Historical Chronicle in 1741, 
and in 1855 a reprint of the 1722 edition was published in Richmond. Charles 
Campbell supplied the introduction to this reprint. The early editions often 
appear in inventories of colonial Virginians. 

Most writers on colonial Virginia have used or cited the volume, since 
the portions of it written under Beverley’s direct observation may be con- 
sidered a source—if Beverley’s prejudices and animosities are carefully con- 
sidered. The work has been highly praised by Tyler, Parrington, and others. 
Although all editions are occasionally offered for sale, they are all extremely 
rare—including even the 1855 edition. The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture has performed a genuine service to historical scholarship 
by reprinting as its first volume Beverley’s History. Dr. Louis B. Wright, 
of the Huntington Library, was the logical editor of such an edition. He has 
made a thorough study of the early literary history of Virginia, and has 
written several monographs on Beverley. In light of the several editions of 
the work, and the frequent recourse to it by historians, ethnologists, and 
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others, Dr. Wright’s characterization of the History as a “forgotten classic” 
cannot be taken too seriously. 

Equally unfortunate is the editor’s jibe at Charles Campbell for using the 
revised 1722 edition for reprinting rather than the 1705 edition. It is natural 
that the author’s revised edition should be used for a reprint; and not neces- 
sarily from “a Victorian feeling for decorum.” Indeed, it is possible that 
Campbell merely contributed the introduction to the book, and that the pub- 
lisher selected the edition to be reprinted. In the present instance Dr. Wright 
had good reasons for selecting the first edition of the History for his reprint. 
Beverley in his revised edition removed some of the sting from his observa- 
tions, and toned down his reflections on the private conduct of individuals. 
In so doing, the work, as Dr. Wright justly observes, lost some of its most 
vivid observations. An unsuccessful attempt has been made in the new edition 
to collate the 1705 and the 1722 editions. The attempt is a failure because it is 
incomplete, for the editor merely lists what he terms “principal changes,” 
and even these are tabulated in such a way at the end of the volume as to 
be without meaning. 

Besides making the text of a scarce work available, a scholarly reprint to 
be worth while should contain a copious index and elaborate annotations. 
Neither the index nor the annotations are adequate in the present edition. 
The index is a paltry affair unworthy of the book, and the editor evades an- 
notation with the statement that “it would serve no useful purpose. To ap- 
praise all of Beverley’s interpretations and statements of fact would be to 
rewrite Virginia’s history. . . .” Fortunately, the editor’s splendid introduc- 
tion compensates in part for the lack of complete annotation. 

Although the Institute of Early American History and Culture is to be 
congratulated for making available this reprint of Beverley’s History, it is 
a pity that the editing of the volume was not done in a more thorough and 
satisfactory fashion. 

Virginia State Library WiLL1aM J. VAN SCHREEVEN 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans. By Russell Wieder. Gilbert [Penn- 
sylvania History Studies, No. 1.] (Gettysburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, 1947. Pp. 65. $.50.) 


It is fitting and proper that the first of a series of pamphlets on Pennsyl- 
vania history should present a picture of the part the Pennsylvania Germans 
have played in the development of this state and of our nation. Later pam-: 
phlets of this series will deal with the Quakers, Scotch-Irish, and other elements 
which have helped to form the ethnic pattern of Pennsylvania. The primary 
position given to the Pennsylvania Germans is welcomed, not because their 
story is more important than those of other groups, but because it more 
urgently needed telling. 

There has been no dearth of printed materials on the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. Certainly a perusal of Dr. Gilbert’s account will reveal that he had 
access to many and varied sources; in fact, it appears that there has been a 
plethora of accounts about this non-English group, especially during the past 
decade. The service which the author and the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
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sociation have rendered is the sifting of the materials: the author has win- 
nowed the good from the bad, and the Association has presented in a compact 
pamphlet a picture in good perspective. 

In spite of the brief space allotted to him, the author has succeeded ad- 
mirably in touching upon nearly all aspects of the problem to which he 
addressed himself. The text is interspersed with frequent references to the 
writings of other observers, but the writer succeeds in weaving a very read- 
able piece of literary cloth. Now and then he ventures a conjecture of his own 
about such controversial matters as art motifs, superstitions, and the meaning, 
if any, of the so-called “hex signs” on the barns. 

He answers, adequately, the questions which he poses, such as: Where 
Did They Come From? Why Did They Come? Who Came? There is an 
excellent balance of history, folklore, religion, and the other major subjects 
which, by their nature, need to be included in such a study. 

This reviewer is impressed by the tact which Dr. Gilbert used in selecting 
his quotations from the writings of his contemporaries. The casual reader 
may be misled into thinking that the author was not very selective in choos- 
ing his “authorities,” but careful inspection will reveal that he has succeeded 
in evaluating his material and in maintaining an objective approach to his 
theme. In fact, one of the most valuable features of the publication is the 
selected bibliography. The publications listed are readily available, and most 
of the worth-while contributions are included. There has been no padding or 
listing of titles which are out of print. 

The first publication of this series has set a high standard. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ArtHur D. GRaArEFF 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howard H. Peckham. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xviii, 346. $4.50.) 


The advance of the English-speaking people across North America has 
met with sporadic Indian resistance. In general, resistance was most for- 
midable when the Indian warrior was supplied with arms and led by French- 
men or other Europeans. However, the Indian brave, led by his own chiefs, 
did succeed, occasionally, in making a prolonged and bloody uprising. One 
needs only to remember the opposition which General Harmar and General 
St. Clair faced before their colleague, General Anthony Wayne, won his 
victory at Fallen Timbers in 1794. In more recent times, the defeat of Gen- 
eral Custer’s cavalrymen comes to mind, In the years between Fallen Timbers 
and the annihilation of General Custer’s force, many a frontiersman, settler, 
soldier, or militiaman fell before the arrows and bullets of Indian warriors. 

Perhaps the most formidable of the Indian uprisings was that which was 
inspired by the leadership and example of an Ottawa chief known to us as 
Pontiac. The story of Pontiac’s uprising has been brilliantly told by Francis 
Parkman in his The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian War after the 
Conquest ‘of Canada. The reader may wonder why anyone, after reading 
Parkman’s incomparable literary and scholarly masterpiece on the subject, 
should rewrite the story of Pontiac. The reader, however, would do well to 
remember that several decades have elapsed since Parkman wrote his Con- 
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spiracy of Pontiac, In the interim, fresh evidence has come to light, some of 
it in the manuscript collections in the William L. Clements Library, some 
of it elsewhere. 

Howard Peckham, one-time curator of manuscripts in the Clements Li- 
brary, has unearthed and used to scholarly advantage additional evidence 
which has enabled him to give us a reinterpretation of some phases of Pon- 
tiac’s career. In particular, he has demonstrated that the uprising of 1763-64 
originated otherwise than with the Ottawa chief, although Pontiac’s offensive 
action against the fort at Detroit and his victories helped to inspire and to 
prolong it. The uprising became so formidable that, at one time, the British 
held only one outpost west of Fort Pitt, and that outpost—Detroit—-was so 
hard-pressed that its garrison had reason to despair of ultimate success in 
resisting the attackers. 

Mr. Peckham has given us an authoritative and a sympathetic biography 
of Pontiac. He has included in his book some well-chosen maps and illustra- 
tions. There is every reason to praise both his scholarship and his literary 
abilities, with this exception: the reviewer feels that the author leaned per- 
haps a little too heavily upon the authority of Stanley Pargellis for his ac- 
count of General Edward Braddock’s defeat in 1755. The reviewer wishes, 
however, to avoid a question of interpretation which would be of interest only 
to a specialist. His conclusion is that the Princeton University Press has 
deserved well of the scholarly world by publishing such a fine volume as 
Howard Peckham’s Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. 

Lehigh University Grorce W. Kyte 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Volume X, 1945. Articles by 
G. M. Ludwig and Donald H. Yoder. (Fogelsville, Pa.: The Society [c. 
1947]. Pp. viii, 251. $3.50.) 


Two helpful, wholly different articles are offered to the readers of the 
tenth yearbook of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. In the first, 
the Rev. G. M. Ludwig, an ardent supporter of his people in Iowa, traverses 
untravelled territory in “The Influence of the Pennsylvania Dutch in the 
Middle West.” This article is required reading for those who feel that Penn- 
sylvania German influence is confined to our state. Admittedly only “a blue 
print” and not comprehensive research, it is a pioneer work which should 
provoke further investigation. The author expresses the hope that perhaps 
his suggested outline “will start the ball rolling... .” The assertion, “This is 
my story,” points to a personalized presentation, at times somewhat exag- 
gerated. Nevertheless, in spite of defects in the organization of his material, 
in spite of his needless use of long quotations, the Rev. Mr. Ludwig gives the 
Pennsylvania Germans in the Midwest a boost which is generally more than 
an idle boast. His plea to make the old-fashioned dinner bell a symbol of the 
Pennsylvania Germans should resound into the many sections of America 
where this ethnic group lives today. 

In the second article Donald H. Yoder excellently edits the Adolf Gerber 
lists of “Emigrants from Wuerttemberg.” Dr. Gerber, genealogist and one- 
time member of the faculty of Earlham College, published in Germany sev- 
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eral decades ago two small pamphlets containing the names of over 600 
families who had emigrated to America. These pamphlets were based on the 
Wuerttemberg parish registers. Mr. Yoder’s article is indispensable to gene- 
alogists who desire the history of Lutheran migrations from Wuerttemberg. 
It emphasizes that those of the Reformed faith came largely from the Palati- 
nate. Mr. Yoder adds much valuable information about the various families, 
and refers frequently to other authorities, such as Rupp, Egle, and Hinke. In 
this first American edition the influence of a part of Schwabenland in Amer- 
ica becomes alive. 

The tenth yearbook thus has a contrasting appeal in the Rev. Mr. Ludwig’s 
popular, provocative version of Pennsylvania German contributions in the 
Middle West and in Mr. Yoder’s scholarly, authentic record of the German 
forefathers from Wuerttemberg in the eighteenth century. Dr. Ralph C. 
Wood and Dr. Preston A. Barba, the respective editors, deserve credit for an 
excellent yearbook. 

Susquehanna University RusseLt W. GILBERT 


History of the Labor Movement in the United States. By Philip S. Foner. 
(New York: International Publishers [c. 1947]. Pp. 576. $4.50.) 


The subtitle of this book is From Colonial Times to the Founding of the 
American Federation of Labor, the expression American Federation of Labor, 
as here used, referring to the original Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of 1881. “A subsequent ‘volume, now in preparation, will carry 
the story to the recent period in labor history” (Preface, p. 12). 

The author’s justification for a new history of American labor is that much 
new source material has come to light since the publication of the works of 
John R. Commons and associates, that a great number of new monographs 
need to be appraised and synthesized with the older knowledge, and that 
scholarly labor histories of the past, particularly those of the “Commons- 
Wisconsin school,” are too pragmatic, justifying “job consciousness” and 
abstinence from independent political action. Also, the Commons publications 
do “not deal with the labor movement in its larger economic, political and 
social setting” (p. 11). Dr. Foner, therefore, sets out to utilize both the older 
contributions and the newer findings and to write a labor history that will 
reveal that the course of labor demonstrates the validity of class conscious- 
ness as a motivating force and political action as a logical outcome. The prob- 
lem of the reviewer is to judge how well these objectives are achieved. 

The 1,402 reference notes, most of them containing several items each, and 
filling thirty-five closely packed pages, show that the author has utilized 
hundreds of sources and secondary works, ranging from early colonial docu- 
ments, through labor newspapers and union records, down to the latest mono- 
graphs. All paraphrases that I checked with the sources I found to be faith- 
fully made, and all quotations that I checked were accurate to the last jot 
and tittle. Furthermore, a great amount of material is assembled here that 
never before was brought together between a single set of covers. 

This care and thoroughness is, however, somewhat marred by occasional 
haste in generalization and by snap judgments that do not bear critical ex- 
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amination. Sometimes we encounter contradictions, as on page 19, where we 
read that the cost of “Slave maintenance was less than half that of the in- 
dentured servant ... ,” as compared with page 20, where we read that the 
lot of the indentured servants “was hardly better than that of the Negro 
slave; indeed, some observers believed it to be worse,” and the masters “fed 
them [indentured servants] on ‘morsels of coarse bread,’ and generally ‘de- 
prived [them] of the common necessaries and conveniences of life.’” The 
dating of Slater’s mill as 1798 (p. 53) is shown by the following paragraph 
to be merely a printer’s error, but the reference on the next page to McKay’s 
sewing machine in the 1840’s argues a confusion with Howe. On page 91, 
the Aaron Burr enigma is answered too readily and with no evidence. “After 
America’s victory in the War of 1812 had secured her independence” (p. 95) 
is too chauvinistic for good Marxism and too questionable in fact for good 
history. 

A much more serious fault, considering the aims of the author, is his con- 
stant dinning the theme of later solidarity throughout the generations. It 
would be far more effective to show that such solidarity as can be found 
was sporadic and incomplete, and to point out what the results could have 
been had the efforts been universal and continuous. Foner also plays up 
heavily the part of labor in the Revolutionary War, in the War of 1812, and 
for the Union in the Civil War. There is heavy silence on the subject of 
labor’s part in the imperialistic Mexican War, but two labor protests against 
that war are cited. And what about the laborers who fought in the Confeder- 
ate Army to preserve slavery? Silence, again. Would it not be more ef- 
fective to be less selective of documents on labor belligerency? Was not la- 
bor’s participation in these wars largely an example of its subservience to the 
interests of the master classes? 

But the climax of anti-Marxian argument in a communist interpretation 
is the following from page 64: “Under the leadership of their trade unions 
and political organizations, the American workers through struggle secured 

. an improved status in the community commensurate with their impor- 
tance to society.” If “commensurate with their importance to society” means 
to Foner what it means to me, then capitalism has already produced the 
good promised by Marxism, but I am less confident of this than are Foner, 
Ball, Taft, and Hartley. 

If the author will do a little revision in this first volume and hew to the 
line a little more closely in the second, he will have succeeded thoroughly 
in his objectives. 

University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


I Speak for Thaddeus Stevens. By Elsie Singmaster. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947. Pp. vii, 446. $3.50.) 


Miss Singmaster’s book is not easy to judge by ordinary standards because 
it does not essay an ordinary task. It is historical in the sense that the char- 
acters and their actions are real, but fictitious in the sense that the author 
invents the dialogue and soliloquies of which the book is largely composed, 
offers many dubious conclusions as if they were matters of fact, and in some 
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cases directly misstates facts. It is a biography in the sense that it is the 
story of a man’s life; yet it is a partial and an incomplete biography in which 
selected episodes are developed, whereas others which are generally con- 
sidered of equal or greater importance are either minimized or omitted. The 
reviewer would have been glad if Miss Singmaster had inserted an intro- 
ductory word to clarify her objectives. Lacking such a statement, he must 
do what the author has done—present a picture which is primarily subjective 
and impressionistic. 

This volume is similar in its concept of biography to Helen Todd’s A Man 
Named Grant (Houghton Mifflin, 1940). Dealing with the stuff of history, 
Miss Singmaster uses the method of a novelist and the license of a poet, at- 
tributing motives, creating states of mind, letting the hearts of her characters 
speak freely, and permitting even the hero’s dog, Cid, to burst forth in good, 
clear English. The heart of Thaddeus Stevens speaks several themes which, 
repeated and developed, form the basic continuity of the book—mother love, 
love of children, hatred of Negro slavery, and hatred of special privilege. 
The origins of these compelling loves and hatreds are more fully explained 
here than in the more strictly historical biographies of Stevens (although 
the reviewer is doubtful whether the explanations are more valid). The sec- 
tions of the book describing the life of the Stevens family in Vermont and 
young Thad’s career in Gettysburg throw light upon many incidents which 
have been hitherto obscure. Miss Singmaster, also, has kept the emphasis 
upon Thaddeus as one member of a family group; the family connection, 
which is portrayed steadily throughout the volume, is a valuable and interest- 
ing contribution. 

The story is told in a series of forty-four chronological units, each relating 
to some concrete incident in the life of the subject. The time intervals, which 
run from several weeks to a decade, tend to make the progress of reading 
somewhat jumpy. The most serious objection which the reviewer would make 
to the volume is that much of the story is told obliquely, by implication and 
indirection, rather than outright. Some dramatic suspense is undoubtedly 
gained, but the result is a recurring uncertainty of the author’s precise mean- 
ing. The descriptive passages show clearly Miss Singmaster’s intimate fa- 
miliarity with the scenes and the times of which she writes. Folkways, local 
geography, contemporary gossip, and the spirit of communities a century 
ago flow deftly from her pen. 

Pennsylvania historians have long had an appetite to know more about the 
psychological make-up of Thaddeus Stevens. It was to be hoped that Miss 
Singmaster, with her keen appreciation of people, her knowledge of the 
Pennsylvania locale, and her ardent quest for the details of the Stevens 
family story, would provide a substantial meal to satisfy that hunger. Her 
book is not a full-course dinner. There is nourishment in it, however, though 
some may not relish the seasoning of maple sugar from the Stevens farm in 
Vermont. The book definitely creates a new and different character impres- 
sion of Thaddeus Stevens—an impression perhaps incomplete and over- 
simplified; an impression over-indulgent but not for that reason unaccept- 
able; an impression of an Old Thad who was not all bitter as gall, but who 
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was at once fearless, kind, brilliant, tenacious, and humorous: a generous 
friend and an implacable enemy. It is a book worth writing and worth reading. 
The Pennsylvania State College Pup S. Kien 


Abigail Adams. By Janet Whitney. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
Pp. xii, 357. $4.00.) 


Let us begin by sampling a typical morsel of Janet Whitney’s Abigail 
Adams, taken from pages 40-41: 

“Every week John Adams spent several days in Boston and always came 
back full of tales of elegant dinners and political talk. 

“He described the rich furnishings of his kinsman Nick Boylston’s house. 
. .. ‘It was altogether magnificent. Fit for a nobleman, a prince!’ [Works, 
II, p. 169.] 

“Abigail was intensely curious and felt she would like to see it sometime. 
It was the nearest she was ever likely to get to any nobleman or prince. 

“But tell me about the Sons of Liberty. Were they a very wild crew?’ 

“Not at all. You’d be surprised—as I was! No doubt their methods at- 
tract the rowdy element, and give the riff-raff of the town a chance to riot 
and loot, as we saw in the sad case of Mr. Hutchinson. Mob law is no law. 
But the Sons of Liberty are a very respectable organization. They meet in a 
counting-room in Chase and Speakman’s distillery, in Hanover Square, near 
the Liberty tree. . . . I heard nothing but what passes at all clubs, among 
gentlemen, about the times. No plots, no machinations. They were so certain 
of repeal [of the Stamp Act] that they were appointing a committee to be in 
charge of grand rejoicings when it should occur—such fireworks, bonfires, 
illuminations and the rest as were never before seen in America! I wish they 
may not be disappointed.’ [Works, II, p. 169.] 

“Be sure you take me in to see it!’ said Abigail. 

“‘Tndeed, then, madam, you had better start to make payment in advance 
for it.’ 

“*And how, sir? 

“Why, by paying me back some of those kisses you owe me. I am sure 
you are in my debt three million at least!’ [Adams MS. From an undated 
love letter between 1761 and 1764. Reviewer’s italics.] 

“Abigail perceived that her husband had quite suddenly become an im- 
portant man, whose influence was sought by many groups, and her pride 
in it was the greater that it had happened through no one’s patronage, but 
by his own inherent qualities backed by steady self-preparation.” 

Piquant this entr’acte may be; but is it history? Or is it biography? Cer- 
tainly as historical fiction it is pretty corny. And so it goes on for 327 pages. 

Abigail Adams has strong claims to the title of most famous American 
woman. Although she can be viewed only in the reflected glory of her even 
more famous husband, she was decidedly a great person in her own right. 
In writing of Abigail Adams, Mrs. Whitney doubtless embarked on a serious, 
well-documented biography, but like a former student of mine she must have 
discovered to her dismay that, although she “loved history, she hated to be 
bound down by the facts.” With all her imaginative endowment, Mrs. Whit- 
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ney just cannot bring Abigail out from under John’s shadow in this tedious 
book. 

Quite understandably the American people want to know all about Abigail 
Adams. To them I can recommend without the slightest reservation the old 
and well-known Familiar Letters, and especially Stewart Mitchell’s superbly 
edited collection of newly-discovered letters of Mrs. Adams, published last 
June by the American Antiquarian Society and now available in a fine trade 
edition issued by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Institute of Early American History and Culture Cart BRIDENBAUGH 


American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents. By Chester McAr- 
thur Destler. [Connecticut College Monographs, No. 3.] (New London, 
Conn.: The College, 1946. Pp. xii, 276. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50.) 


Today, more than ever before, American historians are obligated to study 
the origins and development of radical thought and action in the United 
States; and they must publicize and implement their findings, if American 
statecraft is to possess that equipment of information and understanding 
which is essential to meet foreign ideologies in a shrunken world. Of course, 
exhaustive study of radicalism (like many other kinds of historical study) 
requires its own type of personal equipment; analysts must be intrigued by 
people who often in their own day and generation have been reviled by the 
powers that were. Among the rewards of such study can be an increasing 
competence in the history of ideas, with a corresponding growth of influence 
upon historiography. Such competence is hard-won. 

Some seventeen years ago, Mr. Destler elected to become one of the stu- 
dents involved in delving in these fields. Questioning the Turnerian hypothesis 
of the frontier origins of radicalism, he essayed to study afresh the inter- 
change and conflict of ideas between sections. He uncovered enough evidence 
of urban origins of supposedly western proposals to lead him to conclude 
that in the late nineteenth century West a “new radical synthesis” (p. viii) 
developed out of the ideological intercourse of western agrarians and urban 
radicals. This approach can ramify widely, in the study of American domestic 
and diplomatic history. 

During the ensuing years, a number of Destler articles in this field have 
appeared, in five learned periodicals; seven of these are here reproduced, 
together with an extension of another article, two new essays on Illinois’ 
Labor-Populist alliance, and Lloyd’s 1894 address on “Revolution: The 
Evolution of Socialism.” Ten cartoons and a reproduction of a Trumbull 
announcement illustrate the text of the first seventy pages and the last forty, 
with none between; sharp reproduction of the legends in cartoons of this 
period is rarely attained, and this volume had a like difficulty. It also fails to 
show clearly where some of these cartoons originated. 

Hereafter it will be difficult for anyone to refute successfully the author’s 
main thesis, for he has marshalled the evidence in meticulous sequence with 
an overwhelming plenitude of detail and citation. He opens with a survey of 
the concepts and origins of “Western Radicalism, 1865-1901,” in which he 
clearly shows how such radicalism was affected by intercourse, codperation, 
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and conflict between agrarian and urban, western and eastern, movements. 
He closes this survey with the observation that the neo-democratic movement 
of the mid-twentieth century had as its central feature “Populist antimonopo- 
list collectivism” (p. 31). 

Following the introductory chapter, come some outstanding analyses of 
radical movements illustrative of the thesis. The Pendleton Plan has two 
chapters, the Labor+Populist Alliance in Illinois has three, and the Toledo 
Natural Gas Pipe-Line Controversy has one. The influence of Edward Kel- 
logg and Henry Demarest Lloyd requires a chapter for each (some other 
leaders are not encompassed in the plan), and revolutionary documents of 
1883 and 1894 comprise the two remaining chapters. 

Researchers into history will find this volume a sharp-edged tool, handy 
when digging into such varied aspects of our development as our economic, 
social, political, monetary, and literary experience. They will note that the 
lack of, and need for, more precise definitions in historiography is nowhere 
more evident than in the difficult field of radicalism. 

The interaction between American and foreign radical ideas is illuminated 
continually throughout these pages, with the result that some light is cast 
upon the present darkness of international relations. Indeed, this aspect of the 
essays seems of no less importance than the thesis which Mr. Destler set out 
primarily to demonstrate. This reviewer ventures to inquire whether Mr. 
Destler cannot be useful to a far wider audience than the historians can pro- 
vide him. Does not the general public badly need a better understanding of 
the background of radicalism? It is difficult to shift from the learned- 
periodical type of writing to a language read by the “average” citizen; yet 
this reviewer is confident that in this instance the results would be worth 
the effort. 

Swarthmore, Pa. JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


Horace Greeley and the Republican Party, 1853-1861: A Study of the New 
York Tribune. By Jeter Allen Isely. [Princeton Studies in History, III.] 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 368. $4.50.) 


Until the advent of Mr. Isely’s book, scholarly works on Horace Greeley 
have been few in number. This essay is a contribution of the very first order 
to the historical literature on the editor of the New York Tribune. 

Born in rural New Hampshire of indigent Scotch-Irish parents of Puritan 
convictions, Greeley as a boy was apprenticed to the printer’s trade. At the 
age of twenty he made his way to New York City, where he obtained em- 
ployment as a printer and writer. In 1836 he founded his own weekly, the 
New Yorker, a journal devoted principally to current literature, but which 
also carried editorial comments on various political, social, and economic 
issues of the day. Greeley, who was pro-Whig, attracted the attention of 
Thurlow Weed, a New York political bigwig. Weed requested Greeley to 
edit a Whig campaign organ during the 1838 electoral campaign in New 
York state. Greeley consented and brought out a sheet called the Jeffer- 
sonian. In the presidential campaign of 1840 Greeley edited another Whig 
campaign journal, the Log Cabin, which played an important rdle in electing 
Harrison and Tyler. 
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On the day of President Harrison’s funeral (April 10, 1841) Greeley be- 
came editor of the New York Tribune. In time the weekly and semi-weekly 
editions of the Tribune emerged, and Greeley’s influence began to be felt 
through the entire North. The political partnership of Weed, Seward, and 
Greeley was presently formed, a triumvirate which began to disintegrate 
as early as 1855, although the public generally was not aware of the fact 
until the Republican convention in Chicago in 1860. Greeley went to this con- 
vention, incidentally, to seek the nomination of neither Seward nor Lincoln, 
but of Edward Bates of Missouri. After the delegates, led by those from 
Pennsylvania, started the stampede for Lincoln, Greeley belatedly got on 
“honest Abe’s” bandwagon. 

Greeley had first met Lincoln when both men were in Congress in 1848. 
That one term in Washington marked the end of Greeley’s career as an 
office-holder, but his power in the field of actual politics continued for many 
years thereafter. Through his editorials and those of his assistants, he helped 
sway opinion in the North in favor of the growing Republican party. His 
skill in playing up sectional differences in order to split the Democratic party, 
and his cleverness in emphasizing the right issue in the right place and at the 
right time to win converts to the Republican party, might well have made 
him the envy of the most hard-headed political boss. 

On one issue only did Greeley refuse to compromise: the issue of slavery. 
On the platform of no further extension of slavery in the territories, he 
helped build up the Republican party, and in so doing he was instrumental in 
bringing on the Civil War. If in fulfilling his mission he thought it necessary 
to exaggerate the shortcomings of his political enemies, he did not hesitate 
to do so. His polemics on Mr. Buchanan both before and after the latter’s 
election are outstanding examples of this trait. 

All these facts, and many more, Mr. Isely relates in a style worthy of the 
old editor himself. As a matter of fact, Mr. Isely’s writing in one respect is 
an improvement on Greeley’s, for Greeley, although he had a gifted mind, 
certainly did not have a disciplined one. One need not agree with every con- 
clusion of the author. One might even lift one’s eyebrows at the statement 
(p. 290) that by 1860 Greeley was completing two decades of agitation in 
favor of land reform. Not until 1844 did the Tribune begin reporting favor- 
ably on the agrarian theories of George Henry Evans, and not until the sum- 
mer of 1846 did Greeley state that he was a follower of Evans’ doctrine. By 
that time such prominent Whigs as Seward and Webster were also coming 
out in favor of homesteading. To picture Greeley as a pioneer crusader in 
this movement is to disregard the record. This is but a trivial flaw, however, 
in a work of solid scholarship, touched, as was so much of Horace Greeley’s 
own writing, with the spark of literary genius. 

Army Chemical Center, Maryland Leo P. Bropuy 


Blair County’s Postal History, and McGraw’s Blair County Place Names. 
By George A. Wolf and Harry A. McGraw. (Altoona, Pa.: Blair County 
Historical Society, 1947. Pp. 94. $1.05.) 


This pamphlet consists of two parts: the first prepared by George A. Wolf, 
deals with Blair County’s postal history, compiled from letters, clippings, and 
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other documents in the possession of J. Elvan Brumbaugh, a former post- 
master of Altoona ; the second, written by Harry A. McGraw, gives a descrip- 
tive list of the place names of the county. 

The postal history of Blair County covers the hundred years that have 
elapsed since its organization in 1846. To the original thirteen post offices 
forty-four were added from time to time, but the establishment of the rural 
free delivery system and the abolishment of various offices reduced the num- 
ber to the fifteen active ones of the present day. Sketches of them all are 
given, together with the names and years of service of the postmasters. 

McGraw’s list of Blair County place names, giving definite location of each 
place and a certain amount of identifying description, contains in its thirty 
pages much useful information and is valuable for reference purposes. 

Blair County Historical Society is to be congratulated upon this renewed 
evidence of its enterprise in sponsoring these worthy projects. 

State College, Pa. W. F. Dunaway 


Hungarian Folk Art. By Olga Newman. (Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. A. 
Naaman Keyser [c. 1947]. 19 plates. $3.50.) 


This booklet of color reproductions of Hungarian designs is interesting and 
appealing in the variety of motifs presented. But in spite of their beauty one 
wonders how authentic the examples are and how completely they cover the 
field of Hungarian design. The author herself raises this question. “They 
are,” she writes, “typical Hungarian motifs, that I’m sure of, because my 
mother criticized and approved of each one before I finished it and she’s the 
one to know because she remembers how the peasants embroidered and painted 
the very same designs in the old country. I used my imagination most of the 
time and the good old faithful National Geographic magazine gave me a 
little help.” One suspects that there might be more dependable sources of 
information concerning Hungarian design than memory and imagination— 
and even than the National Geographic! Since, however, it is published as a 
Home Craft Course, the booklet seems to be intended chiefly for home use, 
and probably authenticity and inclusiveness are not the primary matters for 
concern in this field. There is no question of the brightness and gaiety of the 
designs; they should lend themselves admirably to many uses. 

Bucknell University BLANCHARD GUMMO 


The Musical Works of William, Henry Fry in the Collections of The Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia. By William Treat Upton. [The Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Research Bulletin.) (Philadelphia: The Library, 
1946. Pp. 33.) 


Commodore Thomas Truxtun, 1755-1822: A Description of the Truxtun- 
Biddle Letters in the Collections of The Library Company of Philadel- 
phia. By Eugene S. Ferguson. [The Free Library of Philadelphia, Re- 
search Bulletin.] (Philadelphia: The Library, 1947. Pp. 31.) 
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On the Improvement and Settlement of Lands in the United States: An 
Essay by the Late James Wilson, Justice of the Federal Supreme Court. 
. .. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. H. Powell. [The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Research Bulletin.] (Philadelphia: The Library, 1946. Pp. 
31.) 


The three pamphlets whose titles are listed above have at least two char- 
acteristics in common. They all touch in important ways the subject of Penn- 
sylvania history, and they are all based upon materials in the possession of 
The Library Company of Philadelphia. By means of brief research bulletins, 
each of which is very attractively got up, The Free Library of Philadelphia 
has begun to share with the people of Pennsylvania generally some of its 
historical wealth. The supply of each of these bulletins is very limited, the 
principal object of their publication having been to provide copies to institu- 
tions where research is being conducted or where college teaching is being 
done. Copies of the above-mentioned bulletins have already been distributed 
to college and university libraries and to public libraries in Pennsylvania. 
Ordinarily, such bulletins are not available for individual distribution, but 
members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association who wish copies for the 
institutions with which they are connected are requested to write to John H. 
Powell, assistant librarian in charge of research, The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia 3. 


The Old Order Amish Mennonites of Pennsylvania: A Survival of Religious 
Fundamentalism in a New World Environment. By A. Reed Hayes, Jr. 
(Lewistown, Pa.: Mifflin County Historical Society [c. 1947]. Pp. 23. 
$.50.) 


To celebrate its silver anniversary, and to honor the memory of its founder, 
George Ritter Frysinger (1841-1933), the Mifflin County Historical Society 
(1921-1946) has brought out the pamphlet whose title stands at the head of 
this notice. The society has thus made available a brief treatise on the Old 
Order Amish Mennonites that was prepared by A. Reed Hayes, Jr. (Yale, ’40), 
as his senior thesis. The essay consists of four brief chapters, some conclud- 
ing remarks, and a short bibliography. 


Mark Newby, the First Banker in New Jersey, and his Patrick Halfpence. 
. . . Compiled by Frank H. Stewart. (Woodbury, N. J.: Gloucester 
County Historical Society [c. 1947]. Pp. 46.) 


To some extent, this pamphlet is of the nature of a yearbook. It contains a 
list of the members of the Gloucester County Historical Society and other 
matters of interest to the members of that society. Yet, in the main, it brings 
together several of the writings of Frank H. Stewart, president emeritus of 
the Gloucester County Historical Society, and contains also a bibliography 
of Mr. Stewart’s writings. It may well have been published by the society as 
a tribute to Mr. Stewart. The fact that this pamphlet reproduces several of 
George Washington’s letters will insure its having more than local interest. 
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List of File Microcopies. [Publication No. 48-1.] (Washington: The Na- 
tional Archives, 1947, Pp. [i], 31.) 


This descriptive list, compiled by Albert H. Leisinger, Jr., supersedes an 
earlier unpublished list dated January 31, 1945. Researchers in the field of 
Pennsylvania history should find this list a helpful one. A hurried examina- 
tion of it discloses, for instance, that the National Archives has on file micro- 
copies of the letters sent by the director of the United States Mint at Phila- 
delphia between November 2, 1795, and December 29, 1817, as well as a 
microcopy of the journal of Charles Mason during the survey of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. The valuable work that the National Archives is doing to 
make accessible its vast wealth of records should be a matter of gratification 
to workers in each and every field of American history. 


Information Circulars, Nos. 1-6. (York, Pa.: The Historical Society of York 
County, n. d.) 


The Historical Society of York County has, from time to time, dissemi- 
nated among its members mimeographed circulars giving .information on 
various and sundry matters, such as vital statistics in York County, the name 
of York, historic sites in the city of York, and the like. The practice is to be 
commended. It would be advisable, however, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
to use for these circulars sheets of uniform size, so that eventually they might 
be bound together to form a volume of reference. 


Twenty-First Annual Report of the North Carolina State Department of 
Archives and History, 1944-46. [Bulletin No. 45.] (Raleigh: North Caro- 
lina State Department of Archives and History, 1946. Pp. 54.) 


This bulletin contains a comprehensive report of the activities of the North 
Carolina Department of Archives and History during the biennium of 1944-46. 
Because of the exigencies of World War II, the publication program of the 
department during this biennium was greatly curtailed. It is interesting to 
learn, however, that this department, since its creation in 1903, had published, 
as of June 30, 1946, “249 volumes, pamphlets, leaflets, charts, and numbers of 
the [North Carolina Historical] Review.” The list of accessions reported for 
the biennium 1944-46 is impressive. 
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